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WHAT THEY ARE. 


They are Lessons (1) that induce the study of the Bible itself 
rather than of notes and comments on the Bible; (2) they in- 
duce a comprehensive outline study of the whole Scripture 
material rather than a minute study of extracts from it; and 
(3) they do this in such a way as to make the lessons not only 
instructive, but also INTERESTING and SPIRITUALLY helpful. 
_ They are based on the principle of ADAPTATION OF LESSON 
MATERIAL as well as of Lesson Methods to the age and 
capacity of those using them, and are the most thoroughly 
graded, most instructive, and most helpful, and therefore the 
best, Sunday-school lessons now before the public. 
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ANDOVER REVIEW: 
A RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


Vout. XVIII.— NOVEMBER, 1892.— No. CVII. 


THE FIVE L’S IN EDUCATION.! 


Ir is a German legend that the Emperor Charlemagne returns 
every spring to bless the German Jand. Up and down the Rhine 
he walks, flinging his blessing on gardens, vineyards, and fields 
to quicken the springing of the seed and to multiply the vintage 
and the harvest. The significance of this legend is realized in any 
well-ordered educational institution. In it from year to year its 
founders and supporters reappear, flinging abroad their blessing to 
quicken the healthy growth and development of human souls and 
to multiply the ingathering of human knowledge, virtue, and joy. 
At every step in this centennial celebration of the incorporation 
of Washington Academy we gratefully commemorate its founders 
and early supporters, departed from life but present in their con- 
tinued and beneficent influence. 

When this institution was founded, and for many years after- 
wards, academies and private schools presented the only oppor- 
tunities for education intermediate between the college and what 
is now the lower grade of common schools. Then academies were 
very numerous. When the public schools were graded, the high 
school to a great extent met the need for this intermediate instruc- 
tion and supplanted the academies. Many, perhaps a majority of 
them, ceased to exist, or sank into insignificance. Donors of funds 
for the endowment of educational institutions confined their 
gifts, with rare exceptions, to colleges, universities, the higher 
scientific and polytechnic institutions, and professional schools. 
But there is still a necessity for academies, and this necessity is 


1 An address delivered August 9, 1892, in East Machias, Maine, at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the incorporation of Washington Academy. 
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coming to be more and more appreciated, and persons who have 
money to give are oftener bestowing it on them. An instance 
within the year is the gift of $350,000 by Mrs. Hotchkiss to 
found an intermediate school at Lakeville, Conn., designed in its 
equipment and its course and methods of instruction to meet the 
demands of the best educational experience and thought. 

To demonstrate the importance of such intermediate schools it 
is enough to name the two Phillips Academies in Andover, Mass., 
and in Exeter, N. H.; and in England, Rugby, associated with 
the fame of the great teacher Thomas Arnold, and Eton, of 
which Wellington said, pointing to its buildings in the distance : 
“It was there the victory of Waterloo was won.” Such institu- 
tions are needed as preparatory for college and the higher scien- 
tific and polytechnic schools. And this need interests a contin- 
ually increasing number. The number of college students increases 
not only in the aggregate, but also in proportion to the popula- 
tion. In 1850 there were about 8,800 college students, being 
thirty-eight in 100,000 of the population; in 1890 there were 
nearly 32,000, being fifty in 100,000. This increase was largely 
made during the last decade. This proportional increase is ex- 
plained in part by the fact that the proportion of college gradu- 
ates who go into business, as distinguished from the professions 
of law, medicine, and theology, is much larger now than in former 
years. This gradual increase in the number of liberally educated 
business men is in itself a great gain in the advancement of edu- 
cation and culture. Academies are also still needed to give oppor- 
tunity for education, higher than that of the common school, in 
communities in which there are no high schools ; and also for those 
who are capable of advancing more rapidly than the long and 
fixed course of the graded schools, necessarily arranged for the 
average ability of all the pupils; and for those who for valid 
reasons desire opportunity for elective studies. Certainly Wash- 
ington Academy, both on account of its usefulness as shown in 
its history and its position in eastern Maine, ought to be en- 
dowed so as to insure its permanent and greatest efficiency as an 
intermediate school of the highest class. The many natives of 
Washington County who have acquired wealth, in selecting the 
objects of their beneficence, cannot do better than to remember 
this academy and to assist in endowing it so as to develop it to its 
highest educational efficiency. 

The object to be aimed at in education is the development of 
the person to the mastery of himself and of his resources, and to 
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the realization of the highest possibilities of his being. In attain- 
ing this generic end two lines of education are to be distinguished. 
The first aims to develop the person so as to realize the highest 
ideal of manhood or womanhood. The second is designed to in- 
struct and train the person for the mastery of that line of busi- 
ness which is to be his special life-work. The former is usually 
the principal object of the schools up to and including the col- 
lege. The latter is the specific object of professional schools, and 
of apprenticeship and training for a mechanical trade or any line 
of business. Both are essential. The former is the higher and 
more comprehensive aim ; the latter is more specific and subordi- 
nate. In physical training the object of athletics is to develop 
all the physical powers healthily and harmoniously. Then the 
man is physically prepared for special training in any line of 
work. So in intellectual, moral, and spiritual education, the first 
aim is to develop all these powers healthily and harmoniously, and 
to train and discipline the man to the mastery of himself and of 
all his powers and susceptibilities, and to give him clear and com- 
prehensive knowledge. Then he is prepared for being educated 
to the best advantage in any special profession or business. 

This special training is indispensable. Without it the person, 
whatever his scholarship, and however wide his general know- 
ledge, is helpless to take care of himself and to accomplish the 
true work of life. He is like a man in a boat without compass, 
or rudder, or oars, or sail. The broad ocean, to be sure, is open 
wide to his view; but he has no power to. propel himself to any 
desired destination. 

But if education is exclusively special it fails to develop the 
man. Diogenes lighted a lamp in the daytime; when asked 
why, he said he was looking for a man. If education is exclu- 
sively in special lines of work and business by which one is to get 
his living, then in the multitude of artisans, farmers, day-laborers, 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, and clergymen we shall need Dio- 
genes’ lamp to find a man. There is always the danger in special- 
ism, of which the standing illustration in political economy used 
to be the effect on a person of spending all his life in making the 
heads of pins. In the increasing division of labor resulting in 
mechanics from the use of machinery and in science from the im- 
mense extension of knowledge, action in every line is more and 
more specialized. A shoemaker used to sit on his bench and 
make shoes and boots. He must have knowledge and skill to 
make a whole shoe and shoes of every kind, to purchase his stock 
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and manage his business wisely. His neighbor comes in to be 
measured for his shoes or bringing them to be mended, and 
they have some social chat about affairs in the neighborhood or 
matters of public interest. Thus his thoughts were broadened in 
his work beyond the continued repetition of the same mechanical 
action, and also beyond his daily work. Now, when shoes are 
made by machinery in large manufactories, each part of the shoe 
is assigned to a special workman, and men work every day of the 
year in making merely the heels of shoes ; and even manufactories 
exist devoted exclusively to making them. A specialist, whether 
in mechanical work or in science, by exclusive attention to a single 
line of action, loses sight of broad areas of thought, interest, and 
achievement outside of his specialty. He is like a man digging < 
well. He acquires intimate acquaintance with what he is exca- 
vating ; but the deeper he digs, the more the broad surface of the 
earth is hidden, and even the firmament shrinks to 2 single spot 
of light. The necessary narrowing of the sphere of special work 
in the progress of invention and science emphasizes the necessity 
of the broader culture. Much is now said of the importance of 
giving more practical instruction in schools in preparation for the 
special work of life. Experiments made in that direction are 
reported as successful. I cannot discuss the question here. But 
whatever may be wisely accomplished in that direction, the-neces- 
sity of the culture which promotes the all-round development of 
the man and the woman remains. 

For this end the study of the language, literature, and history of 
man and of his development is at least as important as the study 
of physical science. With all the advance of the latter and its in- 
disputable claims to an important place in education, the maxim 
is as true in the nineteenth century as it was in the eighteenth : 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” A well-known professor 
of the Greek and Roman languages and literature had a son, emi- 
nent as a zoologist, who was wont to boast of the practical impor- 
tance of physical science above the comparative uselessness of 
Greek and Latin. On his return from the South, whither he had 
gone to investigate a point in zodlogy, his father told him that he 
could not see why six months’ study of the language, literature, 
philosophy, and history of the Greeks and Romans was not as im- 
portant as to spend six months in hatching crabs’ eggs. 

Herbert Spencer says: ‘To prepare for complete living is the 
function which education has to discharge, and the only rational 
mode of judging of any educational course is to judge in what 
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degree it discharges this function.” This is true, because com- 
plete living includes the most complete possible development of 
the man both to his own perfection and well-being and to the 
accomplishment in his work of the noblest ends of human life; 
and also to the skill and power to provide comfortable subsistence 
for himself and his family. But the popular demand that educa- 
tion in the schools be made more practical often seems to mean 
no more than that the child be educated so as to get a living. But 
certainly a person ought to aim at something higher than merely 
to subsist. To this the reply of the popular demand seems often 
to mean, “If he can do more than subsist, let him accumulate 
property and get wealth,” adopting simply the advice of lago to 
Roderigo: “ Put money in your purse.” This leads to education 
on the principle that a man’s gains are of more value than the 
man; to a method of doing business which sacrifices the man or 
the woman in order to increase the gains of their labor; and toa 
civilization in which “ wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

How early in the course of education the practical training for 
the special work or business of life should begin, and what its true 
proportional place in school education is, cannot be determined 
by abstract principles as to what in itself might be desirable if 
it were possible. Necessity obliges many to begin very early to 
earn a livelihood, or to assist their parents in so doing. The ma- 
jority of boys do not enter even the high school. But as an off- 
set to this necessity, it is true that education and training for a 
special line of work, if rightly conducted, does of itself contrib- 
ute to the general training, development, and culture of the man 
or the woman. It must also be remembered that life itself is a 
school in which every person is continuously being educated, — 
an education which is never completed, and from which there is 
no graduation throughout the life everlasting. For example, the 
gamin of the street in a great city early educates himself to sharp- 
ness, shrewdness, and power to look out for himself, though he 
may never have been inside a school-room nor had the training 
of a virtuous home. On the other hand, there are influences for 
good in the school of life under which right character and true 
manliness and womanliness may be developed. Even if a person 
is obliged to work hard every day for a livelihood, this does not 
constitute his whole life ; for as the man is of more worth than 
his pecuniary gains, so his life is larger than his work for subsist- 
ence. He may still be a person of strict integrity, of genial and 
kindly spirit, a Christian, loving God witk all his heart and his 
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neighbor as himself; and to be a Christian in heart and life is 
itself an education. Thus he may diffuse benign and divine influ- 
ences and elevate his daily work itself into a loving service of God 
and man. Hence among the poor we find much mutual help- 
fulness, persons of kindly and genial spirit, of strict integrity and 
Christian character. 

It is the function of the school to give an education systemized 
and directed according to the best wisdom of the time. Our aim 
should be to secure for every boy and girl the most complete edu- 
cation possible under the existing conditions and circumstances, 
both in general culture and development and in special training 
for the business life. Our aim should be also to make sure that, 
at whatever point in the full course of school and college educa- 
tion the pupil must cease to attend school, he may be already 
educated to appreciate the value of knowledge and skill, may thus 
be interested in enlarging his knowledge, his skill, and his com- 
mand of his faculties as opportunities offer, so as to be intelli- 
gent in respect to the various interests of human life, and so 
morally educated and developed that he may be able to discrimi- 
nate between the good and evil influences coming on him in the 
school of life, and so to meet them as to develop himself more 
and more in the right use of his powers, in progressively real- 
izing his perfection and well-being and accomplishing the true 
work of life, and thus becoming a worthy and useful member of 
society. 

Having thus considered the true idea and aim of education, I 
proceed to suggest some of the principles in accordance with which 
the methods of education in the schoals must be determined. 
Education has advanced beyond the three R’s of former times ; I 
propose instead the five L’s, — Life, Liberty, Light, Law, Love. 

I. Lire. Education is cultivating and directing the growth of 
living beings, as distinguished from mechanical construction. 
The majestic oaks, which some of us remember gracing the hill- 
side across the river, are gone. If you would replace them, you 
cannot do it by sending a carpenter to build new ones. You must 
plant acorns, or set out young oaks; several of these, planted by 
some provident benefactor, I see already growing. When the 
acorn is planted, the soil lies heavy on it, but cannot hold it 
down. By its own vital force it thrusts its shoot through the 
ground and grows into a tree, lifting its mighty mass against all 
the force of gravity, spreading wide its branches, and crowning 
itself with leaves. You can dig about and dress it, you can prune 
it and direct its growth : — . 
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“°T is education forms the infant mind : 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


Thus education is cultivating and directing the growth of a 
living being, not a mechanical building or altering. A mechan- 


g 
ical method of education implies that it is dealing with block- 
heads. After the canons of St. Paul’s church had been discussing 
the paving of the space around the church with wooden blocks, 
which were then coming into use, Sydney Smith told them he had 
an engagement obliging him to leave. He added, “ I leave the 
matter with you; I am sure if you lay your heads together the 
pavement will be well made.” Education is not shaping blocks 
and laying them together. 

Because a child is a living being, its education must proceed 
from within, by awakening its own powers into activity. It is not 
a mechanical pouring of knowledge in, as one pours water into 
a cistern; it is rather the opening of living springs within the 
child’s own mind. It is not filling the mind like a storehouse 
with “ bales of facts,” but quickening, cultivating, and guiding it 
to put forth its own vital powers to grow and bear fruit. It is 
not compression or moulding from without, but a quickening cul- 
ture and direction of the vital powers within. As Sydney Smith 
told a little girl who was scratching a turtle’s shell and said she 
wanted to tickle the turtle, “ You might as well scratch the roof 
of St. Paul’s church to tickle the dean and canons within it.” 
Education means drawing out. Socrates, the great educator in 
ancient Greece, wishing to teach a boy what was the true answer to 
a question which had been raised, proceeded by asking him ques- 
tions, until the boy, to his own great delight, saw and stated the 
right answer. “There,” said the great teacher to the bystanders, 
“you see I have told him nothing ; the boy has simply drawn it out 
from his own mind.” So always, the educator excites the pupil’s 
interest in a subject of inquiry and draws his powers into action 
to find out for himself what the truth is. The educator is like 
an Alpine guide, he stimulates, directs, cautions, helps, but you 
must do your own climbing. 

Since education is the cultivation of a living growth, repression 
and restriction, the must not and shall not, cannot be primary 
and dominant in true methods of education. You cannot raise 
a fine plant by mere pruning and tying, necessary as these may 
be in their place. The primary aim must be to stimulate and 
nourish. 

Every living organism requires nourishment. And this it must 
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not only receive, but also assimilate. It is useless to take food 
into the stomach unless it is digested and organized into the living 
substance of the body. Knowledge requires an analogous assimi- 
lation into character, skill, and intellectual power. One who 
merely holds a multitude of facts undigested in his memory we 
call a walking encyclopedia, and he is not a person of true cul- 
ture. True culture insures the assimilation of knowledge into 
life and growth, into character, skill, and power ; it is assimilated 
in forming habits, acquiring the command of the faculties and 
facility and skill in using them, in strengthening the powers and 
calling new powers into action and awakening new susceptibilities 
and interests, in incorporating facts and principles and ail know- 
ledge into the living tissue of the mind, so that without conscious 
and definite memory they enlighten, guide, and vivify the con- 
duct and live in the character. This is a truth in the old Latin 
maxim, We know only what we are: Quantum sumus scimus. 
The pupil also assimilates knowledge by forming ideals of what 
is true, right, perfect, and good, and endeavoring to realize them 
in himself and in society, and in all his work striving to do it 
thoroughly and well. The realistic novel of the present day lets 
the reader down to the dead level of actual life, often to the 
brutal, the bestial, and whatever is lowest and vilest; it claims 
a place in literature because it pictures vividly characters and 
scenes which sometimes really exist in human life. But there is 
in it at best no uplift or inspiration, and often a positively debas- 
ing influence. But the contemplation of the ideal delights and 
inspires to effort to realize it. 

True culture implies both “sweetness and light.” Matthew 
Arnold gave currency to this phrase. But Dean Swift used it 
long before, in his “ Battle of the Books:” “The bee visits all 
the flowers of the field and garden, and by a universal search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinction of things, brings home 
honey and wax, thus furnishing mankind with the two noblest 
things, sweetness and light.” This is an aim of education to 
enable the person to assimilate his knowledge, and from all his 
studies and resources to bring home sweetness and light. And by 
assimilation and digestion of the knowledge gained in the schools 
the student’s knowledge becomes wisdom, he acquires intellectual 
grip, the mastery of his resources, the capacity to master any sub- 
ject he proposes to investigate, and to do with skill and efficiency 
any work he sets himself to do. He acquires keenness of insight, 
clearness of vision, accuracy and comprehensiveness of knowledge, 
courage, self-command, and self-reliance. 
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The analogy with the culture of living organisms may be car- 
ried further. There is analogy in the continuousness of reception 
from environment. The growth of a plant is not effected merely 
by the tilling of the cultivator, but by continuous reception from 
its environment of quickening by sunshine and electricity, and of 
nourishment from the atmosphere, the rain, and the soil. The 
cultivator merely prepares the ground, provides favorable con- 
ditions, supplies nourishment when fertilization is needed, protects 
from noxious influences, prunes what is superfluous, and directs 
the growth. So a child is educated, not merely by direct instrue- 
tion and discipline, but also by continuous unconscious reception 
of influence from its environments. It is the work of the edu- 
cator to place the pupil under favorable conditions in an environ- 
ment conducive to its right development, to supply nourishment 
by direct instruction, protect from noxious influences, prune and 
direct his growth by discipline, and prepare him to discriminate 
intelligently between the good and evil influences of the environ- 
ment, and with right moral purpose to refuse the evil and choose 
the good, doing in the light of reason and intelligence what the 
plant does by nature and the brute by instinct. The education of 
the home, the importance of which every teacher appreciates, is 
not merely by direct instruction, precept, and prohibition, but also, 
and probably more, from the atmosphere of the home. Whether 
it is an atmosphere of worldliness, frivolity, or ostentation, of 
grasping covetousness and selfishness, of self-indulgence, of mean- 
ness or vulgarity, of drunkenness or crime; or an atmosphere of 
refinement and culture, of integrity and honor, of kindliness and 
love, of reverence for God and good-will to men, the child breathes 
it all the time, an atmosphere either mephitic and unhealthy, or 
pure and invigorating. Itis thus continuously educating the child 
and influencing its intellectual and moral development more than 
the direct instruction and discipline. The same is true of the 
atmosphere of the school. The pupil is educated not merely 
by direct instruction and discipline, but also by the ordering of 
the school on moral principles, exemplifying sweetness and light, 
practicing punctuality, promptness, the thorough doing of all that 
is undertaken, kindliness, self-denial, self-control. Thus at home, 
at school, in college, and wherever he is, the young person is con- 
tinuously, though unconsciously, receiving educational influences. 
And he will be the subject of educational influences of this sort 
so long as he lives. 

Because education is the cultivation of living beings, and their 
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development, which it directs, is of the type of a living growth, 
not of a mechanical construction, it is more than drawing out and 
more than evolution. If you draw out a thread from a spindle, 
there is nothing in the thread which was not in the wool. The 
wool has not grown; you have merely changed its form. Evolu- 
tion is a rolling out. If you roll a piece of iron into a sheet, there 
is nothing in the sheet which was not in the iron. If you dis- 
entangle a skein of silk and roll it on a spool, there is nothing on 
the spool which was not in the skein. All this is mere mechanical 
action. There is no living growth. A living organism grows by 
perpetually receiving stimulus and taking in and assimilating new 
nourishment by its own vital action from its environment. While 
the vital force in the seed and the law of its specifie development 
remain unchanged, the plant is acquiring new substance and ex- 
ereting what had become effete, is putting forth new branches, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit. This is the type of the education and 
development of a human being. 


Herbert Spencer says that the growth of a living organism is 
the true type of the evolution of the physical universe. This im- 
plies that the evolution is not the mere unrolling of what had 
already existed, but is a growth by the reception and assimilation 


of what was not in it at the outset. Then the development of 
man is of the same type with the evolution of the physical uni- 
verse, and is a continuance of the evolution in the higher sphere 
of rational beings. When in the progress of the evolution this 
higher order of beings, endowed with reason and capable of free 
will, had appeared, the method by which the evolution goes on 
must be adapted to their higher constitutional powers and sus- 
ceptibilities. The law of the survival of the fittest, which is merely 
that a stronger force must always prevail over a weaker force 
opposed to it, remains true. But the education and development 
of rational beings cannot go on by the mere force of the stronger 
crowding out the weaker; but by education and discipline, by 
renovation and development of character, by awakening the man 
to his moral and spiritual relations, obligations, and capacities. 
This change of method in the evolution of mankind is explicitly 
taught by John Fiske, and implied in the writings of Professor 
Le Conte, the two defenders of evolution most eminent in this 
country. 

If the evolution of the universe is according to the type of 
living growth, and not of mechanical construction, what is the 
environment from which the growing universe receives its stimulus 
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and nourishment ? What can it be but God, who is “ over all, and 
through all, and in all;” ‘in whom we live and move and have our 
being”? It is God, from whom the forces acting in the universe 
originate, and who is ever immanent in it, sustaining, impelling, 
and directing the evolution. Thus the evolution is progressive by 
epochs. When the evolution reaches a point where the manifesta- 
tion of a higher power is possible, the higher power appears, and 
it is from God it comes. When any organism has become capa- 
ble of being the organ for the action and manifestation of a ra- 
tional mind or spirit, and the world has become fitted for the resi- 
dence and action of such a being, then the rational being appears, 
and it is from God he comes. He is the highest product which 
through the evolution of this earth God has produced. For the 
production of him and his development the evolution has gone on. 


In his education and development under rational, moral, and divine 
influences to realize the highest possibilities of his being, the 
highest end of the evolution of this planet is attained. 

Here we see a further significance of the fact that the educa- 
tion and development of man is of the type of a living growth, 
not of a mechanical construction. For man is immortal. His 
life is everlasting. As rational spirit he is like God, who is a 


spirit, and is capable of knowing, trusting, and serving Him, and 
being blessed forever in the exercise of love like God’s, and in 
working with Him in the accomplishment of the great designs of 
his wisdom and universal love. If the evolution of the physical 
universe is impossible, except as God is its environment, and it is 
continually receiving from Him, much more must this be true of 
the development and education of man. Any attempted educa- 
tion which fails to recognize the pupil’s relation to God, his capa- 
city and obligation to know, trust, and serve Him, and to know 
his fellow-men in their common relation to God, fails to recognize 
the most fundamental and important realities of the pupil’s being, 
and fails utterly to secure his complete development. 

II. Liserty. The educator must recognize the instinctive de- 
sire for liberty or freedom as a legitimate impulse in human de- 
velopment, of which he is to avail himself in education, but which 
requires judicious regulation and direction. The desire for liberty 
or freedom is the desire to be able to do whatever one will without 
constraint or restraint. It does not differ from the desire for 
power. This desire, with the irksomeness of restraint and con- 
straint incidental to it, is instinctive. It is one of the first instine- 
tive impulses manifested in infancy, and is at first entirely unregu- 
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lated by any consciousness of the rights of others. If a babe 
sees anything that it wants, it grasps for it at once. If it is a toy 
in the hands of another child, it makes for it and seizes it. And 
if prevented, it makes great ado. 

This instinctive desire of liberty is an important impulse in 
human development, and the teacher must avail himself of it if 
he would be successful as an educator. This is often overlooked ; 
and because the impulse is troublesome to parents and teachers, it 
is often thought that it is to be always promptly repressed. Hence 
we hear talk of the necessity of breaking or subduing a child’s 
will; whereas will power is essential to the successful work of 
life. What should be taught the child is to regulate his will by 
reason and right, and by his own will to control his passions and 
desires. 

In the first place, the powerful action of the desire for freedom 
is in accordance with a law of vital growth. The law is that 
vital growth passes from the homogeneous through diversity to a 
vital unity of the diversified. You may see an example of this 
if, when a hen is sitting, you break one of the eggs at intervals 
and examine the process of development. First is the homogene- 
ous yolk ; then red lines shooting through it in different direc- 
tions and different members forming; then the unity of the di- 
versified parts into the living chicken. Through an analogous 
process the education of the child must proceed from the homo- 
geneousness of infancy, through the gradual development of di- 
versified powers, to the unity of a matured, well-disciplined, and 
well-nourished mind, and a consistent and harmonious character. 
The same law appears in the progress of society from the homo- 
geneousness of savagery, through the diversification incident to 
the progress of civilization, to the unity of a diversified civiliza- 
tion under constitutional government, as in the “ / pluribus 
unum” of the United States. The progress of civilization is 
marked by diversity in the multiplication of human wants. This 
results from the development of man in his many-sidedness. Thus 
he finds himself in contact with his environment at new points, 
and so capable of receiving from it new influences, pleasurable 
or painful. Many years ago, when the news was received that 
under the influence of Christian missionaries the savages in some 
of the islands of the Pacific Ocean had begun to wear shirts, I 
mentioned it as pleasing intelligence to one of my parishioners. 
To my surprise he exclaimed that it was a great pity, because 
the necessity of wearing clothes would subject them to so much 
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trouble and expense. The good man unwittingly announced the 
very sentiment of pessimism which has been propounded as a 
philosophical truth by Hartmann, and as a poetical sentiment by 
Walt Whitman, that the savage is better off than the civilized 
man, and the brute better off than the savage, because having 
fewer wants. They do not perceive that the new and diversified 
wants arise simply from the development of new and diversified 
powers and susceptibilities. The desire of freedom, impelling to 
put forth all the powers and to gratify all desires at will, is in 
analogy with the diversifying of the homogeneous which is first 
in vital growth. So far it is good and indispensable to develop- 
ment; but unless it issue in bringing all the diversity into a 
larger unity, it will be destructive. 

The instinctive desire of liberty is an impulse prompting to the 
exertion of all the powers, and thus insuring their development, 
and that self-assertion, that push and persistence, which are es- 
sential to suecess. We see adabe sprawling on the floor, reaching 
out to its utmost, and grasping all it can reach. And we must 
continue sprawling all our lives, reaching out to the utmost of our 
powers, or we shall never fully develop the powers and capacities 
which are in us. We serve our fellow-men best if we assert and 
develop our own personality and powers the most, provided only 
we use our developed powers and resources in wisdom and love. 
The personality of a man fully developed and acting with all his 
energy is the mightiest power in the world. But the personality 
must be developed, asserted, and exerted, or the man will fail both 
to secure his own well-being and to promote the well-being of 
others. I once preached a sermon on “If thou be wise, thou 
shalt be wise for thyself” (Prov. ix. 12), in which the single 
proposition considered was: “ Every person is himself and not 
some one else.” At the close of the service a lady eighty years 
old thanked me, and said: “I never thought of that before in all 
my life.” For these reasons the educator must recognize the im- 
portance of the desire of freedom and its incidental irksomeness 
of restraint and constraint, as the impulse to self-development in 
all directions. 

But of itself it is inadequate to insure the right development 
and education. It is in itself a mere instinct, unregulated by 
reason. As such it is probably stronger in a savage than in a 
civilized man, and stronger in a tiger than in a savage. It is an 
essential function of education not to suppress or extinguish the 
instinctive desires, appetites, affections, and emotions, but to train 
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the pupil to bring them under the direction and control of reason 
by the determination of his own free will. 

The desire of liberty belongs to the divisive stage in the pro- 
cess of vital development, and promotes the normal vital growth 
only as it issues in a vital unity comprehensive of all the diversi- 
fied powers which are developed. Aside from this, and of itself 
alone, it is divisive, disintegrating, and destructive. Under this 
impulse, thus isolated from the complemental vital process to unity, 
in society each person seeks to carry out his own will and to have 
his own way, irrespective of the freedom, interest, and rights of 
others. It issues in selfish competition in business, each trying to 
crowd out all competitors. It coexists with injustice to others and 
oppression by superior force. Persons may be chivalrous in main- 
taining their own rights and honor, and in avenging insults, and 
yet hold slaves. If the desire of freedom from constraint and 
restraint leads to combinations of those who have common inter- 
ests to defend this freedom, they may be loyal to their own order 
of nobility, or their own guild or union, and yet be reckless 
of the freedom, rights, and interests of others, and even attempt 
by violence and bloodshed to prevent them from the free exercise 
of their own just rights. The desire of freedom, thus isolated, if 
logically carried out, must issue in anarchy. If every person is 
to have his own way without constraint or restraint, government 
is impossible, and society is in a chronic condition of internecine 
conflict. For, according to the supposition, every individual in 
society is an Ishmael, “ his hand against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him” (Gen. xvi. 12). Or if there be com- 
binations of those having the same special pursuits and interests, 
each combination will be only an Ishmael with a hundred hands. 
There is not a little confusion of thought among us, arising from 
the error that the love of liberty is the dominant motor force 
of all political and social reform and progress. Hence it is not 
uncommon to find persons unwittingly advocating the essential 
principles of anarchy. For example, only last month, in one 
of the Reviews, an article was published, written by a person 
decorated with the titles of Hon. and LL. D., in which it is said : 
“The essence of civil liberty is that we shall be free to do as we 
please ; and the essential theory of a republic is that it should never, 
under any circumstances, assume to control or restrict individual 
freedom.” Thus in advocating religious instruction in the public 
schools, and endeavoring to point out a way in which it is prac- 
ticable, this writer advocates the essential principle of anarchy. 
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Movements for political or social reform founded solely on the 
love of liberty issue in bringing on themselves by the would-be 
reformers a new despotism, often worse than that from which 
they strove to escape. History shows that this has usually been 
the fact. The first French revolution is a conspicuous example. 
And from the nature of the case it must be so. For, as we have 
seen, the isolated love of liberty logically issues in anarchy. And 
anarchy is a condition in which society cannot possibly exist. 
Hence the necessary speedy reappearance of government in some 
form ; and in fact usually in some form of despotic tyranny. 

The diversifying tendency of the desire of liberty in the process 
of life is exemplified in freedom of thought, of conscience and 
worship, of speech and of the press. The freedom naturally issues 
in diversity of opinion and practice, and consequently in discus- 
sion and controversy. Men are not only influenced by personal 
and partisan interests and prejudices, but the most candid inves- 
tigators approach a subject from different points of view, see 
different sides and angles of it, and do not at once obtain a 
comprehensive knowledge of it in all its aspects. Hence arise 
diversity of views and controversy. This is so, not only in phi- 
losophy, theology, and politics, but also as to questions of physical 
science. The great scientific discoveries have seldom if ever 
gained general acceptance without having been earnestly contro- 
verted by scientists. Well-known examples are the Copernican 
astronomy, the discovery of the law of gravitation, of the circula- 
tion of the blood, of oxygen, and many others. But this diver- 
sification is only one stage in the vital growth of knowledge, 
contrasted with the homogeneousness of stagnant thought. And 
the normal continuance of this vital process issues in unity, either 
by overpowering force of evidence on one side, or by the enlarge- 
ment of knowledge, correcting errors, supplementing defects, and 
comprehending what is true on both sides of the controversy. 

In addition to freedom from external constraint or restraint is 
what has been called real freedom. This exists when the person 
ean follow his inclination and do whatever he will unhindered 
by any opposition from within himself. Here we see a similar 
process through diversity to unity. The normal process of de- 
velopment would be the awakening of all the diversified sus- 
ceptibilities of the human soul and the development of all its 
powers, and then their unity under the free choice and determina- 
tion of the will in consent to and harmony with the supreme prin- 
ciples and laws of reason and in the exercise of universal love. 
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But here, also, if the desire of freedom is left to itself and acts in 
isolation, the person falls into inward conflict and cannot realize 
the true ideal. For if a person does whatever he will, following 
every impulse and inclination, he is not acting in conformity with 
reason, as a rational being should, but is following impulse like a 
brute. Thus appetites, desires, and passions are in conflict with 
reason and conscience, the higher powers of a rational being ; and 
the appetites, desires, and passions are in conflict with one another. 
For a person cannot have everything at once. If he desires one 
object, he must concentrate his energies on its attainment, and 
thus forego the gratification of many other desires. 

It is, then, the function of education to develop a person so as 
to give free and full play to all his diversified powers and suscep- 
tibilities, and also to insure their harmony and union in a larger 
unity. Similar must be the progress of society. The individuals 
composing it must be developed to their greatest capacity, each in 
the peculiarity of his own personal constitution and of his special 
‘apacities and powers, and in his own peculiar condition, circum- 
stances, and occupation, and all must be brought into unity, social 
and political, moral and religious. 

The question next to be considered is, How may this vital unity 
be attained? The general answer is, that in a rational being it 
cannot be attained by a mere unintelligent process of the forces 
of nature, as in a plant, but by subjecting the action of the person 
during the whole process of development to the guidance of reason. 
This can be done only by the person himself, by his own free will, 
determining all his action in the whole course of his development 
in harmony with reason, both as to the ends to be attained and the 
methods of attaining them. This general answer will be unfolded 
in three aspects following. 

Ill. Lieut. The first requisite is light or intelligence. Know- 
ledge is light. Reason is the eye by which we see. Then in order 
to his right education and development the person must use his 
rational powers to ascertain the truth, and must submit his will to 
it as the light and guide of life. He must be enlightened in the 
knowledge of truth. 

To attain this enlightenment the pupil must acquire knowledge. 
An important function of education is to stimulate, guide, and 
help in its acquisition. This is universally acknowledged ; there- 
fore it is unnecessary to dwell on it. The danger here is of re- 
garding this as the whole function of education, and so of not 
apprehending even this in its full significance. The knowledge 
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which is acquired in education is the knowledge of reality. It is 
the knowledge of the realities of our own constitution and of our 
actual environment both physical and spiritual. The acquisition of 
knowledge does not consist in committing to memory from a text- 
book ; nor does it stop in the words and sentences. The teacher 
must see that the thought of the pupil goes through the words to 
the reality signified. It is an old maxim of law, “ He who sticks 
in the letter sticks in the bark.” 

In education the acquisition of knowledge should not be dis- 
sociated from its uses and applications in life. A person who 
selects the right and best ends or objects of action, and takes the 
right and best methods for attaining them, is said to be wise. It 
is an important function of education to develop knowledge into 
wisdom. If one would succeed in his special line of business or 
work, he must make himself thoroughly acquainted with it and 
train himself to skill in its methods. Every one acts and exerts 
influence beyond the line of his special business in his wider re- 
lations to others in social, political, moral, and religious combi- 
nations. He needs a wide and clear knowledge in order to act 
wisely in these relations. Every one needs to be intelligent. In 
his education, which is going on as long as he lives, he should 
avail himself, so far as it is accessible to him, of all the light shed 
on human life and its work from his own experience, from the 
history of man, and from all his attainments in the progress of 
civilization. The man of to-day is “the heir of all the ages,” and 
he should set himself diligently at work to take possession of his 
inheritance and to use it for quickening, direction, and nourish- 
ment in his own growth and development and in his work for the 
welfare of others and the progress of society. 

Thus under the light and guidance of reason, the diversification 
incident to vital growth is brought into unity comprehensive of the 
diversity. And this is effected, not by the mere natural process 
of irrational life, but by virtue of man’s self-determination, by 
his own free will regulating and directing the whole development 
intelligently and wisely in accordance with truth, that is, with all 
known reality. 

IV. Law. The second aspect of submission to reason is sub- 
mission to law. Reason not only sees the light which is to guide 
us and to disclose the path of wisdom, but also authoritatively 
commands us to walk in it. The conscience from the inmost 
depths of our being responds that we ought to walk in it, and fills 
us with self-reproach if we neglect todo so. It is self-evident 
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that a rational being ought to act reasonably. In that conscious- 
ness of obligation expressed in the phrase I ought is the con- 
sciousness of subjection to law incorporated into the very consti- 
tution of man as a rational being ; and because rational, therefore 
endowed with free will. Right education trains the person, not 
only to bring his will and all the motive forces of his being into 
harmony with the truth, but also into subjection to law, and thus 
to bring all his diversified powers and susceptibilities into har- 
mony under a commanding determination or choice of the will 
and in a right character accordant with law. This truth is recog- 
nized in the familiar maxim, that there can be no liberty without 
law. 

Law, therefore, is only another aspect of truth. Whatever is 
true to the reason must be a law to the will if it has any bearing 
on conduct. Even the statement of the height of the great pyra- 
mid in Egypt, whether a hundred feet more or less, is a law to 
him who is about to climb it, by which he must measure his 
strength and determine his need of assistance. Wisdom is always 
coincident with righteousness. To act wisely is to act right, and 
to act right is always to act wisely. Law, in its deepest meaning, 
as the universal moral and divine law, is the declaration of prin- 
ciples eternal in God, the absolute Reason, which He has incor- 
porated into the rational and moral constitution of man made in 
the likeness of God, and in accordance with which He has consti- 
tuted the universe and orders its ongoing. Law, then, like truth, 
is the declaration of the deepest reality of the universe. It can- 
not be disregarded or transgressed with impunity. It is analo- 
gous to a seaman’s chart and the sailing directions founded on it, 
which are the law of his voyage. A speck on the chart indicates 
a rocky island, a fixed reality. He must conform his course to 
the sailing directions, or his ship will be wrecked on the rocky 
island. Such is the moral law. It declares the realities of human 
existence and the imperative necessity of shaping the course of 
life in accordance with them. The penalty of disobedience is 
the inevitable consequence of disregarding the realities of human 
existence and its environment. Therefore man is free to do what- 
ever he chooses without external constraint or restraint, only so 
far as he freely chooses to act in accordance with law. He is free 
to disobey if he chooses, but he is fetched up by collision with the 
unchanging realities of his existence and environment, and pre- 
vented from attaining the good he sought. 

Law, if it is imposed and enforced merely from without, may 
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repress and hold in enforced quiet, but it cannot effect a real 
and vital harmony and unity in real freedom either in the indi- 
vidual or in society. Rags, pebbles, sand may be put together in 
a box and mechanically compressed. But when the pressure is 
removed they fall apart and are no more united than before. To 
secure unity of diversity in man’s development one requisite is 
that by his own free will he take side with the law and enforce on 
himself obedience to its commands. Every one must be trained 
to self-mastery in loyalty to the law, in self-denial ruling over his 
impulses, foregoing the gratification of appetite and desire for 
the attainment of ulterior ends. Self-denial, as thus defined, is 
not peculiar to a right moral or religious life. It is simply inei- 
dental to the concentration ,of energy, which, on account of the 
limitation of human power, is essential to success in any under- 
taking. In selfish action, in sensuality, in planning and carrying 
through a burglary or a highway robbery, there is as real self- 
denial as in any virtuous action. If we set ourselves to attain 
any object or to achieve any result, we must concentrate our ener- 
gies on it, foregoing the pursuit of other objects and the gratifi- 
cation of other desires. One who has not acquired this power of 
concentration and self-mastery, who gives himself to a life of self- 
indulgence, following every impulse and seeking to gratify every 
desire, is a weakling, who can never accomplish any worthy ends. 

Every school should be regulated under just and reasonable 
law. The ongoing of the school should be a discipline constantly, 
though silently, impressing on the pupils that they are under law, 
and training them to recognize its imperativeness and cheerfully to 
submit to its requirements. Hence the laws of the school should 
accord with the essential laws of a right human life and of the 
best work and development of man. The penalties for disobe- 
dience, so far as practicable, should be such as are the natural 
consequences of wrong-doing. Natural methods of instruction, 
discipline, and influence should take the place of artificial or me- 
chanical methods. And the child should be trained to loyalty to 
law, to the voluntary enforcement on himself of obedience to it, 
to self-mastery, to the power of earnest concentration on the at- 
tainment of worthy ends, to love of work and service, and to scorn 
of a life of mere frivolity and self-indulgence. A valuable result 
of athletics is the training of the athlete to the self-denial and 
hard work essential to athletic achievement. The schools of the 
Jesuits were famous for training to complete concentration on 
their work, regardless of any self-denial and hardship involved in 
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it. But they did not preserve and develop liberty, they crushed it 
out in debasing subjection to the dictates of a master. Perhaps 
in our families, schools, and colleges, discipline and training to 
self-mastery are too much neglected. 

Here two opposite tendencies in educational methods are notice- 
able. Formerly hardship was imposed on pupils in their studies 
and discipline for the sole purpose of training them to endure it. 
This is a wrong principle, which, carried to its legitimate conclu- 
sions, leads straight to the cells and self-flagellations of hermits 
and monks. This is amusingly illustrated by Heinrich Jung Stil- 
ling, who says, in his account of his life, that he had no doubt 
that when he was a boy his father often flogged him for the sole 
purpose of mortifying his own affection for him. The true prin- 
ciple, both in the school and in subsequent life, is that sufficient 
discipline and training for self-mastery are obtained in the right 
doing of the duties and work of the school and of the daily life. 
Of late the contrary tendency has appeared, to make every task 
as easy as possible, so that knowledge may be imbibed without 
conscious effort. This tendency has appeared in former times. 
Montaigne relates that his father attempted to have him educated 
without tasking him to learn lessons. He gave him an attendant 
who always spoke Latin, that the boy might learn the language 
without study. He contrived a way to have him learn Greek as 
if playing a game. He would not allow any one to awaken him 
in the morning; and he had musicians in attendance, that when 
he waked he might be soothed with music and the beginning 
of the day made pleasant. His genius was such that defective 
training could not suppress it. He himself laments deficiencies 
resulting from this defective training. This tendency, if legiti- 
mately carried out, is to train the pupil to shirk work and to live 
for ease and self-indulgence. It is a pernicious attempt to turn 
all work into play. But from the nature of the case it is impossi- 
ble to attain education or to achieve anything of real worth with- 
out earnest work. The educator should not make the pupil’s task 
needlessly difficult in order to train him to hardship. He should 
afford all needed instruction and help to the pupil in his own 
efforts to trace out the intricacies of the subject he is studying 
and to overcome its difficulties. He should work with nature and 
not against it. But his aim should be to impress the pupil with 
the necessity of earnest work in order to any worthy achievement, 
and to interest him in it. His aim should be not to transform work 
into play, but to transform labor into work. Play is the exercise 
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of the powers for the mere pleasure of exercising them, and with 
no ulterior end. Work is the exertion of the powers for an ulte- 
rior end, whether the exertion is in itself pleasant or otherwise. 
The word dabor carries in it the idea of difficulty, struggle, strain. 
Work carries in it no such idea, but simply the idea of free, 
earnest action in achievement. The seaman says the ship labors 
in the sea. The engineer says the engine works beautifully. The 
problem of education is, not to turn work into play, but to turn 
labor into work. 

For accomplishing this there are three requisites. The first is 
to quicken the pupil to the sense of duty, to the consciousness 
that he is under law, to loyalty to law and duty, so that he be- 
comes in earnest to do well and thoroughly whatever he has to do, 
and thus attains to self-mastery, commanding himself to energetic 
prosecution of his work in life. Thus trained, a pupil will do his 
duty and put all his energy into acquisition of knowledge, power, 
and skill. And Kant compares the sublimity of duty to the sub- 
limity of the starry heavens, opening to view, as it does, the moral 
system of the universe in all its grandeur under the law and gov- 
ernment of God, and the person’s own membership, relations, and 
obligations in it. The second requisite is to kindle in the pupil 
interest, and if possible enthusiasm, in the acquisition of knowledge 
and in the ends to be subserved by it. Carlyle says, “ Stupidity 
defies the gods.” The educator must aim to awaken the pupil to 
interest in his studies, and must study what are the methods best 
adapted in each case to accomplish this result. And few minds 
are so torpid that they cannot be awakened. A third requisite 
is the acquisition by practice of facility in doing work, such as is 
acquired in handling tools or playing on a piano, so that by habit 
the action ceases to be laborious and becomes almost automatic. 
A similar facility may be acquired in intellectual action; the 
mind becomes disciplined, the powers of thought and investiga- 
tion are developed, and intellectual activity becomes easy, natural, 
and pleasurable. In these ways the pupil comes into harmony 
with the law which regulates his liberty, and he chooses to do 
what the law requires, and does it spontaneously and with interest 
and pleasure. 

V. Love. The mere regulation of the development of man’s 
diversified powers and interests by the truth of reason in wisdom, 
and by the law of reason in righteousness, does not completely 
insure the unity comprehensive of all diversity, while insuring 
also his real freedom, which is the normal issue of man’s vital de- 
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velopment. There must be also love, which is the all-comprehend- 
ing requirement of the moral law and the vital moral force in all 
right development and character. God’s law requires universal 
love, to God as supreme, with all the heart, and to our neighbor 
as ourselves. The only way in which man by his own free will 
can consent to the law is by actually loving God and his neighbor 
as the law requires. 

Love, then, is the radical moral force which quickens and regu- 
lates man’s development and brings all his diversified powers into 
unity in a harmonious and worthy character, and in the subordina- 
tion of all acquisitions and powers to the service of God and man, 
rendered in living trust in God the Father of all. Here is the 
union of righteousness and good-will; for love is the consent of 
the will to the law, and is also good-will exercised in righteousness 
in willing accord with law. In love is the union of duty and 
spontaneity, the firmness and inflexibility of duty in obedience 
to law and the spontaneity and enthusiasm of love. In this 
union in love of the two great moral forces, duty and spontaneity, 
the person attains his most complete freedom. In the spontaneity 
of love he does freely whatever he will, because whatever he wills 
in the spontaneity of love he wills in accordance with the moral 
law and in the doing of duty. Thus law is no longer a merely 
external law imposing its commands and enforcing obedience from 
without, but, as the ancient prophets declared it should be, it is 
“written on the heart.” The spontaneous impulses of love are 
accordant with the requirement of the law: — 

“Tt will then be as easy for a man to be true, 
As for grass to be green or the sky to be blue.” 
LowELL. 

In love a person attains freedom in the sense that, in doing 
whatever he will, he is not hindered from within himself. For 
in the continued action of love all the natural appetites, desires, 
affections, and passions are eventually brought to their moral 
and healthy action, and offer no resistance to obeying the united 
behests of law and of love. It is only through the universal 
prevalence of love that all persons can come into union and har- 
mony in society, while still retaining freedom of thought and con- 
science, freedom of speech and of the press, and freedom of action 
and work. Any education must be fundamentally defective which 
does not recognize the fundamental importance of the love re- 
quired in God’s law, and its imperative necessity as the vitalizing 
energy in developing right character and inspiring right action. 
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Nor can the teacher attain the greatest efficiency and success who 
is not himself animated with love to his pupils. 

In closing, I can merely glance at the application of these prin- 
ciples to the education and progressive development of mankind. 

The maxim of the French revolution in the last century, Lib- 
erty, Equality, Fraternity, is seen to be inadequate and mislead- 
ing. The truth pertaining to liberty and its inadequacy of itself 
have been already considered. Men are equal only in rights and 
privileges before God and his law and love. The brotherhood of 
man is a power for good only as it rests on the common father- 
hood of God; not on the unity of race. Whatever may have 
been the origin of man, and whatever are the common character- 
istics of men as belonging to the same genus, all history shows 
that the actually existing diversity of races has been the occasion 
of prejudice and antipathy, of war and conquest, of tyranny and 
slavery. In our Fourth of July oratory we have been wont to 
eulogize liberty; and the blessings of freedom from tyranny and 
oppression cannot be too highly appreciated. But the historical 
fact is that the political institutions of this nation were not founded 
on the instinctive love of liberty alone, but also on justice, the 
recognition of the rights of man, and reverence for God and alle- 
giance to his law. 

An ancient prophet announced, as the basis both of national 
and of individual prosperity, a triad of principles far more compre- 
hensive and profound than Liberty, Equality, Fraternity : “ What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah vi. 8.) That is, in- 
dividual and national prosperity rest on righteousness, good-will, 
and humble and trustful intimacy with God; the very principle 
which the history of the world, and preéminently all modern politi- 
eal and social progress have verified as truth eternal and divine. 
Though physical science by its recent discoveries is changing in 
some respects our conception of the physical universe, as it has 
done by its discoveries many times in the past, yet Christian prin- 
ciples like this prophet’s triad, and the old Christian religious 
consciousness, unity, and love still live beneath it all. And these 
discoveries themselves verify at every step the conviction that the 
universe from its minutest molecule to its remotest star is consti- 
tuted and ordered according to the principles and laws of reason, 
and is in its evolution progressively realizing the grandest rational 
ideals of perfection and good. 

And it is right not to separate the progress of society from that 
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of the individual. Society can become wiser and better and so make 
progress, only as the individuals composing it become wiser and 
better and make progress. The principle of progress announced 
by Christ is, “‘ Make the tree good, and its fruit good” (Matt. xii. 
83; vii. 17; Luke vi. 43, 44). If you would improve the fruit, 
you must not begin with the fruit, but with the tree. If society is 
to be improved, it can be done only by improving the individuals 
who compose society. The right education and development of 
an individual is so much accomplished for the education, develop- 
ment, and improvement of society. And in no other way can the 
progress of society be secured. Therefore each and every one of 
us is responsible, so far as the influence of each one reaches, for 
the condition and character of society, for its improvement or 
degeneracy. Influence for good or evil goes out continually from 
every one of us upon those who are about us. In this sense we 
are all educators. Let each and every one of us do all in his or her 
power, not only to sustain and improve the education of children 
in schools, but also to educate, improve, and help all who are in 
our homes and within the reach of our influence : — 


“ Like as a star, 

Without haste, yet without rest, 

Be each one fulfilling 

His God-given hest.” 

GOETHE. 
Samuel Harris. 
Divinity Scoot or YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn. 





ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE passing of Lord Tennyson takes from life the supreme 
poet of his period. No contemporary, it may be safely affirmed, 
has gained such universal repute, or won so international a read- 
ing, as the great Laureate whose loss we are mourning. It is not 
fitting now, nor would it be possible, in the brief time which has 
intervened since his death, to make a critical study of his works, 
but it is both timely and interesting to mark their general features, 
to interpret the vision and spirit of his more comprehensive crea- 
tions, and trace their preéminent influence as an artistic, ethical, 
and intellectual force in the realms of human letters, sentiment, 
and thought. 
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It may be said of Tennyson, as a great composite poet, that 
while he dealt largely both with the traditional and with the con- 
temporaneous social and spiritual relations of human intercourse ; 
while reénlightening and interpreting afresh both new and olden 
themes bearing on the vital, complex courses of human thought 
and human passion, he lived much away from fellow-sympathy, 
shielding his personality behind the veil of his life-work. It has 
been said that Wordsworth’s question to the Cuckoo might be 
appropriately asked of him : — 


‘¢O Tennyson, art thou a man, 
Or but a wandering voice?” 


Tennyson escaped from the clubs in his earlier career ; he was 
indisposed to receive the personal deference and adoration which 
awaited him from social conclaves. London knew him but little ; 
the music of his magic voice rose like a starling’s note from 
some nameless seclusion, and sent its perfect song over the world, 
but where was he? Much has been said unjustly of his unsocial 
habits; like Addison, his retiring nature, even in his most active 
years, coveted only a small coterie of choice spirits; the mul- 
titude silenced him; his mind dwelt in the atmosphere of ideal 
thought and meditation ; he was much in the spirit; he was ab- 
sorbed by the divining impulse of the imagination, — a mood that 
became so habitual as to dissuade him from much of the charm 
of the outer world. To some, it may be, shallower men, intellec- 
tual and social friction is imperative, before the mind or soul 
shall take fire ; but an inestimable stimulus comes to an Emerson, 
or a Tennyson, through the calm of inward light and heat, de- 
manding greater depth and loneliness of vision. The ephemeral 
poet is, haply, overborne by flattery from the throng, with its 
seductive words, but he cared not for these. 

If this exceptional shyness or reservation should be attributed 
to heredity, or environment in his case, as the writers of the 
day would have it, there is ample ground for these in the severe 
solitariness of the birthplace and child-home of the Laureate ; an 
isolated refuge, indeed, was that of the remote and secluded par- 
sonage at Somersby, — by the little hamlet, with its hundred souls, 
bordering the fens of Lincolnshire, perched on the slopes, guarded 
by the noble ash-tree of England. By its side, and flanking it, were 
the haunted glen, the silent wood, and the bickering run. These, 
with the simple yet varied tastes of his reverend sire, who, we are 
told, was something of a painter, poet, musician, and architect in 
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one, yet devoted to the obscure and almost primitive routine of 
his parish charge, were the conditions fitting the nativity and 
endowment of such a temperament. 

For years his father was his tutor, and his home his school ; 
during this period there could have been little intercourse with fel- 
low-mates. Cast much on his own resources, his surroundings sup- 
plemented his heredity, and these, with the lonely yet prolific spirit 
of reverie and romance dominating his nature, in close sympathy 
and converse with a kindred brother, were the first inspirations 
from which came the idyllic beauty and consummate mastership of © 
this greatest poet of the century. Let us be thankful that he was 
loyal to this rare inheritance and tutorage, which constrained him 
neither to crave the company of the world, nor to wholly disdain 
it. A certain self-poise was native to him, but not the deaden- 
ing weakness of personal egotism that often centres so painfully 
in the lives of lesser men; his aspiration dwelt in the thought 
to reach such eminence in his art that men should not willingly 
let his name die. He was rich in his own esteem only as he might 
gain from the world a praise which he should bountifully merit ; 
yet not he, but the works which would follow. No temperament 
could more serenely feel, or securely estimate, the relative value 
of poetry in the field of literature than Mr. Tennyson’s. So 
sensitively a strung nature as his, so instinctively nice in its con- 
ception and absorption of the loftiest of the fine arts, had not to 
wait for the handwriting on the wall which should presage his 
destiny ; indeed, he knew that the verdict of all the ages crowned 
poetry as sovereign in human letters ; he accepted the verdict, and 
followed, with utter fidelity, the talisman of his inward dream. 
Artist he was, both in form and feeling, from his early days. It 
has been said that he was an artist in every fibre before he sang ; 
his first unfoldings as art minstrel revealed an almost matchless 
touch ; his intuitions, at first, responded to the beautiful for its 
own sake; his first visions were pictures, endowed with exquisite- 
fancy, yet he possessed a perfectly adjusted feeling and ear for 
modulation in tones, both of atmosphere and expression ; he was 
preéminently master in the fusion of spirit, sentiment, and art; 
the artist endowment betrayed itself even in his earliest melodies. 
What richness, yet what restraint, what suggestive imaginings, 
abide in his first famous lyrics ! 

“ Where Claribel low-lieth 


The breezes pause and die, 
Letting the rose-leaves fall : 
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But the solemn oak-tree sigheth 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony 
Where Claribel low-lieth.” 


The innate and authoritative divination of the beautiful in Mr. 
Tennyson’s work left it seemingly impossible for him to violate 
grace either in form or quality. Immature he was in that earlier, 
tentative verse, but time makes a strict requisition on all work- 
men and workmanship, and, of all minds, there was in his, from 
its first inception, an orderly development and successive stages, 
sequence following sequence in the progressive excellence of his 
creations. 

There were no uncontrollable throes, no vehement perturba- 
tions giving birth to impetuous feeling or utterance ; these are not 
inevitable signs of power or splendor; the mind and language 
blindly submissive to spasmodic outbursts, to emotive flashes, are 
oftener the victims of passion than the vehicles of power; pre- 
meditation and repose go hand in hand with a sustained imagina- 
tion, and with manifold greatness, more securely and enduringly 
than tempest outbursts, or unpent lightnings. The clear, flexible, 
artistic mind may be as deep as it is clear, — how refreshing to 
the eye of sense, when it can gaze down through fathomed depths, 
in the limpid waters of a great lake; depth and purity, what rare 
adjuncts ; and what moments of supreme joy to the expectant 
mind, when it can pierce with its plummet the deeps of a kindred 
mind ! 

Ruskin has graded the poets somewhat after this order : — 

1st. “The men who feel strongly, think strongly, and see 
truly.” 

2d. “The men who feel strongly, think weakly, and see un- 
truly.” 

3d. “The men who, strong as human creatures can be, are yet 
submitted to influences stronger than they, and see, in a sort, un- 
truly, because what they see is inconceivably above them.” ‘ This 
last,” he says, “is the usual condition of prophetic inspiration.” 

The art instinéts of Tennyson and his orderly temperament 
led him to fulfill, almost unerringly, the conditions of the first 
order of poets here named. He felt strongly, indeed, but with 
an inward monitor, and subjected any undue emotive tension to 
the calm, qualifying guidance of an artistic and intellectual bal- 
ance, which, in him, were steadfastly corrective and sane; if he 
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had the enthusiasm of the huntsman, he had with it the hunts- 
man’s restraint and unerring aim. These qualities are more 
clearly articulated in his poems, where an assertive passion would 
naturally dominate ; there is always a firm hand, hidden, it may be, 
with its sure curb, reining the lawless spirit in. Subdued tragic 
emotion is more effective than the violent and defiant. In music 
the symphony swells into majesty of power only the more effec- 
tively when it is made to sink into minor deeps; between the con- 
trasts there are interwoven tones that shall link the two motives, 
and make them express a oneness of beauty, a fine relation that 
stirs yet satisfies, so that the swelling and the sinking make the 
tension bearable for the undertones of relief. The reader will 
recall in one of the marvelous songs in “The Princess,” the con- 
cluding one : — 
“ Home they brought her warrior dead : 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry : 


All her maidens, watching, said, 
‘ She must weep or she will die.’ ”’ 


How beautifully, and within the correct canons of true art, does 
he lead up to the only, the veritable relief expressed in the fourth 
and final stanza. How, in “ Locksley Hall,” does he contend 
with a tumult of feeling, bringing into service the lighter im- 
pulse that buoys up a spirit wrought upon by an inward tragedy. 
How he sways from the shuddering despair of a dead love, lying 
leaden on the heart, made precious by early consecration, to the 
rallying hope or imagination of a world of noble life open to 
his broken yet disinthralled spirit. How barbaric despair and 
defiance alternately sweep, yet with relenting tones, through his 
harp. How, successively, contending visions of gloom and dreams 
of self-forgetting action counterplay, but so interwoven and soft- 
ened by tender memories, soliloquies, and remissive imprecations, 
that the network of vexing passions is matched by a certain 
strong self-restraint, which reconciles him to the wound that will 
not heal. 

Need I cite that incomparable finale in “ Guinevere ” as further 
and conclusive evidence of a wonderful mastery, through the 
power of a peerless art and the presence of an adequate intel- 
lectual control, over the rude crisis that would be so imperiously 
handled by the purely and impulsively passionate poet ? 

Tennyson never lost the golden thread or tracery of his pre- 
determined thought, nor involved or obscured it by demoniac 
flames ; nor was there a deduction by one whit in the manifesta- 
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tions of his genius, because his thought was itself thus clothed in 
a softened and lenient light, the radiance from a mind loyally 
burning incense to a supreme requisition. 

While he was an intellectual as well as spiritual translator 
of soul and thought, he was not dazzled by the temptation to 
execute a brilliant epigram, nor swept on either by a flood of 
mysticism or of transcendentalism ; when he spends his rich spir- 
itual resources in a poem, he does it in a wise and beautiful eleva- 
tion of mind and feeling. Such a nature is constrained to see 
clearly; it is neither deluded by exaggerated perceptions, nor 
wrecked on the extravagances of language; it studies lights and 
shades as the true painter does, comprehending that there are 
exacting limits fixed by subject and motive, and by the unity of 
parts, which shall govern the extent of field and vision. He 
was too large a poet, too full and ample, to be fettered by sheer 
technique, or by negations; his power to subdue was matched 
by his power to feel; his strength was not the less great be- 
cause surely guided; that a poetic fervor of imagination and 
emotion can be held in reserve by the clearer guide of the intel- 
lect, both being adequate, is a double evidence of power. Men 
feel the dignity and refinement of a noble discipline in character, 
manners, love, and religious devotion. Why is it less a virtue in 
the poet? Tennyson’s fame, then, let us acknowledge, rests not 
on any tumultuous sweep, or impetuous manifestations, but on 
the wise withholding, the inexorable training, the nice modulation, 
which makes every phrase and thought, every fancy, every dream, 
every passionate impulsation, harmoniously related to the meaning, 
motive, and mood of the poem. It is, in part, by virtue of this 
assimilation that he is the thoroughbred master which we know 
him to be; and because of it that his work represents the highest 
order, all things considered, of lyric, epic, and idyllic creation 
in this century. A possessor of great elementary gifts in soul 
power, he holds them in happy subjection, yet gives them their 
full import in the general estimate; for these he is confessedly 
revered ; at his feet songsters in all climes are willing to sit, 
listening to his charmed lute, and studying for the secret of its 
perfect music. How far in advance is this order of poetry beyond 
the weird, the frenzied, the dark-lantern minstrelsy that comes to 
us on the four winds in this day of transitional song! 

We are always curious to trace the line where the more purely 
intellectual faculty, as such, meets and joins in the poetic nature. 
We do not too closely identify sheer intellectual preéminence 
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with the ideal mind ; men are great in differing ways. Tennyson’s 
greatness is almost universally accepted; it is so high, so lumi- 
nous, yet so unheralded, that we do not mistake its quality ; one 
does not readily define it ; we do not classify it as on the intellec- 
tual side primarily. There were men of his time who were, intel- 
lectually, his superiors, where close and strictly intellectual fibre, 
or exacting scholarship, is in question ; men of mental aptitude for 
facts, or experts in scientific research, or of a speculative or philo- 
sophical order. There were poets contemporaneous with him, 
too, who may have left the impression of possessing larger, more 
projective, more prophetic, more forceful and imperative minds, 
stronger in parts, and certainly rising higher in dramatic creative- 
ness. The poet-mind has the quality and conditions which do 
not challenge comparison with a mind fitted for affairs, or with 
the mind of the statesman, or of the philosopher. Who would 
essay a rivalry of criticism as between Plato and Homer, between 
Alexander the Great and Virgil, or Cesar and Socrates? Yet, be 
greatness here or there, it remains that the imagination is the wing 
of thought, that the plodding intellect, without it, is strangely 
barren, monotonous, saturnine, and pedantic. When this pliant 
wing, then, shall raise the creeping feet from earth, and give the 
vision a radiant oversight, we know that somewhat of the divine 
is init. ‘ Whatsoever that be within us,” says Aristotle, “ that 
feels, thinks, desires, animates, is something celestial, divine, and 
consequently imperishable.” That something is so great that 
in vain we would analyze or schedule it; it slips our ken. But 
the world, by common consent, confesses the mark. Singleness 
of devotion to poetry on the part of Tennyson signalized his 
career, from the first ; and to this may be added an ideally ethical 
quality of thought and spirit ; we count him noble for this latter 
quality, —a nobility which is preéminently English. The moral 
beauty in art attracted him equally with the esthetic. The beau- 
tiful and the good may not always be found inseparable, but 
in a primal sense they are, and the instinct with him was, first 
and last, to keep the alliance sacred. He never widely pro- 
claimed the principles of his art, however ; nor was he a pro- 
nounced or published moralist in poetry ; there was neither moral 
hardihood nor moral austerity in his poetic motive ; he exercised 
a wise sincerity, and captivated others by his genuine wealth of 
sympathy, — a sympathy which bore fruit not the less sound for 
its wealth. To the pure devotee of poetry, beauty, in itself, how- 
ever sensuous and fascinating it be, is not an adequate stimulus. 
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We are told that “the corruption of the best is the worst,” and 
art, however attractive, which appeals to lawlessness, enervates ; 
that high moral distinction which men are so loath to observe is 
divine at its root. The English mind, of all minds, holds on to 
this standard of ethics, and carries it conscientiously into its social 
structure, into its art canons, into its esthetic life. Tennyson 
was loyal to the best tenets of his race and to its firm moral 
stratum. His record, so spotless in this sense, is a precedent in 
principle that should not be broken in the line of English lau- 
reates. More than most Englishmen, he blended the Hellenic 
and the Hebraic civilizations; his Greek sense of taste, beauty, 
and proportion is as delicately articulated as his loyalty to moral 
grandeur. Yet in these, as in other conditions, he has proved 
himself’ a cosmopolitan poet. He was not beholden to any single 
source, he drank from all springs of song, — studied a multitude of 
schools and no schools ; extracted the essence and spirit of poetic 
power and splendor from the lore of the ages; he transplanted, 
transformed, and embalmed bare legends, giving to them an en- 
hanced elevation and reality ; even in fabulous classic tales, such 
as he has appropriated in “ Tithonus,” there is a depth and philo- 
sophie apprehension which indicate his method of interpreting 
through the light of modern feeling and insight. The soul which 
haunts this old Trojan legend is one which in his version craves 
spiritual release under a modern dispensation ; he never touches 
traditional lore without adding a modern translation and a modern 
motive. He breaks away from the mere narration, from the in- 
crustations of an ancient story, and finds the heart of it; that 
which gives it humanism and a living relation. His poetry tends 
not only to make men lovers of the imagery of song, but hospitable 
to the modern poetic ideal; yet there is in his work, as well, a 
fulfillment of the olden theme. He radiated the background ; he 
brought in view, and glorified, in his epic emblazonment, the 
thoughts and passions of the men of his romance. The realism 
of his characters is not the less forceful that he modernized 
them, and adapted them to this higher, more enlightened order of 
being ; that he attributed to Guinevere not only a passion, in- 
tense, broad, and human, but a conscience, a remorse, and a re- 
pentance quivering with the dominant spirit of Christendom ; not 
the less was his Arthur real that he gave to him the fine man- 
ners and purity of a social and spiritual excellence to crown the 
imagined splendor of chivalric nobleness. A poet can scarcely 
be great who can only epitomize or index his story; who fails, 
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when he appropriates traditions, to elevate and expand them, and 
interweave in them the mesh of his major motive. His imagina- 
tion should illumine the past, as well as represent the present, and 
forecast the future; to do these, how wide must be the range of 
his vision ; how eapacious his philosophy. Tennyson was a scholar 
in the fine atmospheric sense, as an absorber of the art, tradi- 
tions, and feeling of the old masters. With what zeal did he im- 
bibe the Aineid. The delight which he felt in reading Virgil 
was more than a passing one, it was life-long; not only as a stu- 
dent, but as lover, did he pore over its pages ; does he not say, in 
one of his poems, “I that loved thee since my days began”? 
In that exquisite lyric, “The Daisy,” recur allusions to, and 
marked imitations of, Virgil; his love for him is spontaneous and 
full of heart. It was wise in one so fitted to enhance the value 
of the olden treasures, to reclaim and embalm them. It is better 
for the poet to take a legend than to invent one; it is not only 
daring to build a fabric from one’s own conceit, it is superfluous. 
It lacks the vast weight of authority, the wealth and the setting 
which adheres to and is inherent in antiquity, the accretions 
which gather to the lore of a large field of time. The poet who 
builds on these, who revives and re-creates ancient history with its 
grandeur and romanticisms, who idealizes the enduring devotion 
and unyielding spirit of a traditionally heroic race, reveals, both 
through the romanticism and classicism of his eulogy, such nobility 
and elevation as gives a touch of that heroism to his reader ; these, 
wrought in such fabric and of such quality as the poetry from 
Tennyson’s creative genius, lodge in the mind as the pearl-pebble 
in the shell. We give a reverent hearing to histrionic person- 
ifications, to the drama of a life that has been lived, nor do we 
mind that it takes much of its splendor from the halo that time 
shall cast about it, so that it shall illumine in our charmed im- 
aginations the beauty, the faith, and the virtues that have laid 
the far-off foundations of our own age and moral being. Ten- 
nyson was not a blind believer in either the old or the new; his 
prejudices were pliable and in touch with the best assimilative 
spirit and thought of the century, as well as with its art and 
imagination which he has done so much to enhance and beautify. 
Whatsoever he did, he was swift to imbibe the song and soul of 
his theme. Splendid artifice, affectations of thought, form, or 
feeling, he detected and rejected ; rhetorical and redundant meta- 
phor could never disguise from him poverty of feeling and atmos- 
phere. His sure art and ear made him the nicest of gleaners, 
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and gained to him an affluence of select traditional lore, which, 
passing through his own exacting retort, left a distillation clari- 
fied and of finer flavor and spirit than he found. It borders on 
high faith, in this cynical age, to be able to clearly say what one 
feels or dreams. Critics may clash in estimating a Browning, 
whose poetry seems so radically enigmatic as to invite a wide 
range of criticism and conclusions; but Tennyson’s verse is not 
veiled in mystic symbols, nor distraught by a process of intel- 
lectual hieroglyphics, or acrobatic verbatism. There is no distor- 
tion or deflection in his vision or version; his motive and thought 
bear stately and temperate sway. The English mind loves the 
golden mean, and this love, after all, is one of the secrets of its 
sanity and its sustained power ; bewilder the English understand- 
ing, and it will have a eritical revenge. We have spoken of 
the clearness of Tennyson’s perception ; of that orderly beauty 
which presides over and portrays his inward vision. Yet there 
are facts of mystery, and facts of indistinctness in all objects 
and themes at the extreme limits of a clear field. ‘The high- 
est knowledge” (let me quote from Ruskin) “ always involves 
a more advanced perception of the fields of the unknown.” The 
erudition of so spacious a poet as Tennyson ranged with ease over 
the field of known facts, laws, relations, and traditions, but his 
penetrating imagination did not pause at these limitations; he 
was not confined within the realms of a bounded survey. Ven- 
turesome he was not, in the sense of rudely transgressing the 
radius of given light; but no poet ever entered the speculative 
arena, through the portal of poetic invention, more wisely or 
deftly than he. He was neither daring nor audacious in his phi- 
losophical or speculative moods; he touched on the far reaches 
of spiritual thought, on the soul’s reserves, with that fine tenta- 
tiveness and intellectual deference due to their unexplored and 
immeasurable perspectives. The value of mystery in poetry re- 
sides in the analogous relation which the imagination of the poet 
may suggest, or conjure, between it and the knowable, sensuous 
world. Mystery alone, as poetry, lacks fibre and feeling; it is 
not only in the air, but in the clouds; it is too sublimated, too 
immaterial, or too foggy and intangible; to see through a veil 
darkly only becomes interesting, pleasurable, or profitable, when 
we can feel assured that there is something real and valuable 
behind the veil; the mind’s eye likes a firm outline and back- 
ground. Lawless, erratic, wild-winged explorers in sheer mysticism 
are not linked to any enduring sentiment; following hard after 
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our wonder-thought should go the possible solution, the philoso- 
phy which holds on to human sympathies and natural conditions. 
It may come to pass, in the millennium of poetry, that the incom- 
prehensible will clarify, that the mists will roll away; but art is 
long, and until these possibilities are realized, the world of poetry 
readers will pay great tribute to such poised, trained, pellucid 
minds as Tennyson’s. We spoke of the cosmopolitan character 
of his poetry and genius. ‘ Masters, such as he, have more in- 
vention wherewith to fill space.” He had his limitations, as all 
poets have; but unlike Wordsworth, his limitations were not 
marked, he did not dwell in single or congenital lines of inspi- 
rational feeling ; he was neither rigid nor intense ; he dealt with 
a variety of conditions, traits, and forms; he had many of the 
qualities which entitle one to be called an “all round ” poet, as 
common parlance has it. The quietness of his moods was the 
result of a premeditation and a certain forecast that held him 
to an equitable accountability. Tennyson’s workmanship is ex- 
ecuted under oath to conscience; it is clear to one who makes 
him a study that he must have lived long under the dominance 
of his given thought before he wrought it into song; it possessed 
him, not as an impulsation, but as a silent growth and revelation ; 
he was one with it; he heard its voice; he listened to its mute 
tones, long before he clothed it with language. Nothing alien 
distracted him; he had largely given over the world in behalf 
of his great absorbing work; he was a true devotee. All great 
devotees have an assured element of the imperishable in them, 
through the faith which makes such devotion possible. Tenny- 
son could the more reconciledly cast off every inferior tempta- 
tion which would distract his poetic nature, since he must have 
felt that almost every stroke of his more mature work had certain 
indubitable marks of continuance; he worked in the spirit of 
durability, and, therefore, without the spur of haste ; that which 
he was making, with the hope that it would last, he could rightly 
afford to make with deliberation : all lasting things, it would seem, 
must grow, even poetry. Imagination, when trained and firmly 
guided, though it may groan under its fetters, is the better for 
them,— for all true fabrics of the imagination are wrought of 
knowledge, and knowledge, for the poet, means experience, — 
inward or outward, or both, — and experience takes time. Both 
Tennyson’s strength and quality are in his meditative poetry ; 
nor is he the less potential because of its wisely polished grain. 
There is no effeminacy in this fine exclusiveness, nor enervation in 
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this sequestment ; indeed, such rare dreamers are the more flexible 
and manifold for their severe submission and selectness. There is 
a great endowment of liberty to one who, living in the spirit, 
loyally accepts the requisitions of the law. The victories of peace, 
that is, of a reticent, inward life, imperturbed by vagrant and law- 
less tempests of outward things, are not without their compensa- 
tions, not the least of which is the abiding incentive to build on 
the rock something which shall withstand the test of time. 

There is nothing tricky in Tennyson; he has none of the ma- 
gician in his art; his words take on no strained effects beyond 
the intended message ; he uses expression compactly, and without 
investing it with a superficial or superfluous verbal sense or sound. 
There is too great dignity, too rare and epic a spirit, and too mas- 
terly a fitness and dictum in his intent, and in his invention, to 
admit of accumulative or alliterative verbalisms. With all his 
rich vocabulary, he had no relish for sonorous similitudes ; nor 
does he ever strike rhetorical attitudes ; neither his notes of ex- 
ultance, nor his notes of sadness are stilted or redundant; they 
are too genuine, too serious and profound, to give out a hollow 
reverberation. 

He is unrivaled in the equipoise and the perfect adaptation 
of his verse ; he could not antagonize letter with spirit. No bet- 
ter illustrations of these qualities are found than in “In Memo- 
riam,” where a nice parity of mood and feeling invests both the 
strain and language of elegiac thought with a steadfast repose 
and power; he does not radiate, he diffuses light, —a light not 
the less glorifying for its softness; a nimbus which frequently 
sanctifies the poetic beauty, and beautifies the sanctity. From 
this unerring unity and continuity in filament and mood comes 
the success of much of his soliloquies. Such meditative excur- 
sions as are found in “In Memoriam,” emanating from a pro- 
saic mind, might have worn to excessive monotony ; but the fine 
play of metaphor, and the subdued imagery steeped in an atmos- 
phere of reverie that is lightened by the heightening effects of 
beautifully and variously blended tones of reflective feeling and 
music, relieve the mind from conscious weariment, and elevate it 
to a full and reverent sympathy with the intellectual and spiritual 
correlation in the thought. Were this all that could be said of 
“In Memoriam,” it would still deserve the praise of being great, 
as a perfectly wrought creation of elegiac verse, but Tennyson 
felt more absorbingly and continuously in this slowly evolved 
poem than in any that he ever wrote; it bears the impress of an 
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interior experience so profound and inthralling that his perfect 
art gathers a noble power under the impulsation and spirit of its 
elevating theme and emotion. It is the inward questioning of 
mind and soul ; the soul-life interpreting its own limitations, pro- 
claiming, through the shadowings of doubt, a faltering, yet per- 
sistent faith in immortal things : — 
“There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

It is, too, a modern, spiritual divination of human destiny, a 
searching for light through the veil of sense ; the soul fluctuates ; 
there is an intermittent period of weakness and faith ; yet the 
aim, the scope, and motive of this poem are as luminous, and 
as projectively and prophetically great, as any ever written by 
its author: — 

“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to bigher things.” 

The poem tends to foreshadow an emancipation from the in- 
thrallments of the sensuous life, and an upspringing from the 
weights of grief and loss; the steps thusward are clearly, yet 
slowly and hesitatingly taken, as if loath to leave a single tenderly 
cherished and enshrined reminiscence, or one memory of utterly 
unselfish fellowship behind. In this progress we see, wrought 
into the texture of the unfolding new life, the old figures insepa- 
rably interwoven ; the future and the past are linked by bands of 
eternal duration. We do not grow altogether away from our 
earlier selves ; we do not lose the virgin springs of our being, nor 
depart from its main conditions ; but with these, —from out of 
the deeps of an exalted suffering, from the expanding horizon of 
our destiny, through the progress of a soul-enlightenment, from 
a nearer assimilation with, and appropriation of, our spiritual 
intimations, — a readjustment of values transpires; the husks are 
lopped away; the residuum, purified and ennobled, remains and 
pervades. This is a general survey of “In Memoriam” as a 
growth — for clearly a growth it was — in the inner life of him 
who created it. In the creation of this poem one of the rarest 
minded poetic purists of the century spent ten ripened years of 
his profoundly meditative life. It is, on the whole, as an aggre- 
gate influence, inspirational ; we hold it as a somewhat sacred 
masterpiece of the more modern penetration and dispensation 
of Christian philosophy. Tennyson believes in the pervading 
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presence and potency of the spiritual, as he does of the artistic 
enlightenment ; and yet he is exaltingly sensuous ; his is a mobile 
mind, which is responsive both to the human and heavenly beati- 
tudes; his genius is endowed and enlarged by a wide field of 
study, which has tended equally to condense and embellish his 
matter and manner. 

His vision is neither quick, vivid, nor sweeping; it is too ex- 
acting and weighty for either of these; it pauses to gather into 
its focus the fullness and depth of the motive and the act; if 
he presents a scene, as he naturally does, for he is one who 
incarnates and characterizes his imagination, giving it anima- 
tion, moral being, form, and color, his presentations are without 
great outward show; there must be strength, repose, and dignity ; 
his drama is not so much marked by an outward as by an inward 
tragedy. He has not the meteoric flashes, nor dramatic fire, of an 
impetuous mind bent on taking the world by storm. His poetry 
would scarcely be read by soldiers at camp-fires, by explorers in 
rocky fastnesses, nor even by the Druid hermit inured to the perils 
and penances of forest solitudes. It requires a trained, as it does 
a cloistering, congenial mind to feel the felicity and the subtile 
effluence of his guarded, untrumpeted power. His exclusive ac- 
ceptance of, and devotion to, the poetic embassy predetermined 
him to the epic and the idyllic in history, in nature, and in human 
relations. As I have said, there was nothing rigorous or austere, 
nothing prosaic, in his thought. He went to nature for its odors, 
its colors, its divinely wise suggestions, its beauties, and its poetic 
inspirations ; only in a minor sense, for its facts. Thoreau says: 
“Man cannot afford to be a naturalist, to look at Nature directly, 
but only with the side of his eye; he must look through and 
beyond her; to look at her is as fatal as to look at the head of 
Medusa, —it turns the man of science to stone.” Science calls 
for no ideals, it aims at strictly direct and material issues. Pre- 
eminently great human letters have no fast ties to natural science ; 
the two are not in league ; ‘the highest marks in literature extant 
were made before natural science had reached more than its initi- 
atory or primary stage; the best and highest creative work of 
to-day, even with all of our scientific acquisitions, takes little ac- 
count of a wide knowledge in utilities or curious facts. We must 
not lose sight of the mission of poetry; while we would have it 
clarify to our imaginations, we would have it baffle, with its bardic 
runes, the obvious, demonstrable servilities of prosaic thought. 
Poetry is a kingdom by itself; it is to set free. It deals with the 
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sterilities of earth, not for their exhumed, incrusted relics, not for 
their laws, nor for their recounted surveys or tabulated totalities. 
It exchanges the things that are for the things that are not; the 
very province of poetry is to surmise, rather than elucidate ; to 
pique, rather than prove. Tennyson’s poetic ideal carries him to 
a point which makes an instant, palpable reception of his hint 
unwished for; yet the full meaning is underlying, endowed with 
an art and feeling alike impassioned and perspicuous. We do not 
cherish an ascetic mood in a poetic nature, nor a cold crystal 
temperament. Arnold tells us that Emerson was not a great poet, 
because he had not the three requirements of simplicity, sensuous- 
ness, and passion; there was a whiteness and coldness, perhaps, 
in his light, too persistently trying; but with Tennyson, the 
glint and fineness of his gem are discovered through variegated 
tones of shadow and light radiated from an enfiladed finish ; 
all the prismatic hues of his thought play about it and gleam in 
it. He could not be severe, cold, or colorless; and, although 
often boldly tempered and virile, he has the hand of the mas- 
ter, not the less powerful that it is velvet-gloved, and without 
a brute defiance of cardinal rules. Even on a massive and 
grand scale, real strength is surer in obedience to law; pure 
power comes from subjection to the higher art and law of order. 
Some of the greatest minds of our century have gone much to 
waste by submitting the gift of expression to an eccentric, idiosyn- 
cratic form and treatment; a weight of words intermixed with 
a peculiar personal strain of egotism is perilously weak as a fibre 
for endurance. In an age when men are so enlightened, yet so 
self-assertive, so eager to avail of the most efficacious and apt 
instrumentalities, so tenacious of the substance, and yet so often 
involved and tentative in their gropings for the artistic vehicle of 
thought, it is fortunate that, in poetry, — the crest of all creative 
work, — one stands foremost who is not compelled to feel falteringly 
and doubtingly for his working ideals. The reach of such an in- 
fluence must be measured through centuries of time; the critics 
of the future will give Tennyson his right relation. Certain com- 
binations of gifts make for distinction in the high arts; the 
common voice of political organism may declaim against the pre- 
tentions of a superficial social aristocracy, for democracy has an 
equitable claim on the practical adjustments of our order of civil- 
ization which it has determined shall be fully recognized ; but in 
character, in literature, in the intellectual life, the high virtues 
and the rare gifts stand as imperial masterships, before which all 
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true men make loyal confession, for their distinction and beauty. 
Tennyson, by virtue of an inimitable charm, which comes from 
a native grace and feeling. supplemented, indeed, by a culture 
preéminently beautiful, is freely accorded a place in the temple 
of art and in the aristocracy of letters which separates him 
from most of his fellows. We love such true aristocracy, which 
no man may gainsay, won by a high creative quality, and based 
on the immortality of ideas and art. The shams of the world, 
from crowned heads to base fortunes, are slowly but surely being 
probed and pilloried; but genius of mind and soul, after these 
former have successively fallen, will stand, enduring and all-sub- 
duing. How precious are our great achievers, — our poets, ar- 
tists, orators, — originators who strain the fine essence of thought, 
spirit, emotion, through the mesh of their art and imagery for 
the enlightenment of all men! 

I cannot believe, as has been intimated, that Tennyson ever 
experienced a period in his life which may be called pre-poetic. 
When, in that first dawn of his maiden verse, it could have 
been said of him that he was an artist even before he was a poet, 
that his eye for color, his taste for beauty and form, were gifts 
preceding his poetic feeling and fervor, the two natures were 
inseparably wedded in birth. Never was the dual life of artist- 
poet more happily interblended than in his early poems, for, al- 
though the poetry of early manhood has not the same deep, tried 
tones, the same impressive movement, the same brooding thought, 
the same wealth of meaning, as when the soul is informed and 
infused by the wisdom and strength of a full maturity, still these 
are acquirements of age, gifts to the seer, and not primarily en- 
dowments of nature. Perhaps with Tennyson there is less youth- 
ful exuberance in his early volumes than in most early verse. 
When he was twenty-two years of age he gave to the world a 
volume containing some of his most finely wrought poems: ‘ The 
Palace of Art,” “The Miller’s Daughter,” “ Margaret,” “The 
Lotos-Eaters,” ‘The May Queen,” “ A Dream of Fair Women,” 
and others, presenting various and choice examples of lyric and 
narrative creations. When could he have written them? Mostly 
in his minority. These poems are, some of them, peerless of their 
kind; rich in invention, faultless in structure, clear in motive, 
keen in insight, and charged with a strong undercurrent of pas- 
sion, they possess the requirements essential in real poetic power 
and quality, —a power that seldom lags in, and a quality scarcely 
ever absent from, his work. 
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It can be said of him that he subdued his individualisms, so 
far as his poetry is in question, to the impersonal ideals ; he de- 
ferred to general principles of art; and however subjective in 
form or manner some of his poetry may seem, it is principally 
objective in its underlying breadth of character and thought. 
This largeness was native to his temperament; he was not in 
sympathy with the deflected mind; he assumed that the world 
really needed to know the fantastic oddities, the morbidity and 
intellectual abnormalisms of men, less than it needed to know the 
sane, healthful catholicities of human fellowship. Originality 
and eccentricity are quite different characteristics in the intel- 
lectual life; the one, in its best estate, works in harmony with 
law, contributing in a large, free way to its power and develop- 
ment; the other is crude, defiant, and destructive of symmetrical 
unity. The Tennysonian order tends to increase the dignity and 
authority of the best standards; it makes literary excellence in 
poetry and prose a prize to battle for, as well as a gift to be cher- 
ished and made noble. With Tennyson especially was Keats’s 
famous epigram a living proverb: — 


“ Beauty is truth — truth beauty — that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


After all, it is easier to challenge the best standards than to 
submit to them. ‘ He that humbleth himself shall be exalted” 
is an obsolete text with the turbulent, bold, free lance, whether on 
the battlefield of men or of mind. Yet the trained soldier is the 
better one. Self-glorification ends: in humiliation, self-renuncia- 
tion in victory, all the world round. Through such self-disci- 
pline Tennyson is the embodiment, the presiding genius, in the 
poetic field, who makes for truth in beauty, and beauty in truth. 
The innateness of his spiritual affiliation, through his own work, 
with the perfected and highest literature of the world gives to 
his lead a legitimate lineage and a serene supremacy in the repre- 
sentative mastership of modern poetry. Such an acknowledged 
leader, so composite, yet so sure in touch, so ample, yet so select 
in the gift of language, so submissive, yet so sovereign in his 
grasp and divination of the true poetic impulse, acts as a power 
for righteousness in letters. His own supreme desire to be known 
by Ais art, first and last, has gained for him an eminence without 
prominence. His withdrawal of his personality from the world 
spared him an applause from which he naturally shrank. We 
love good fellowship even in a poet, but the cloistering soul is 
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wise; the poet dreams his dreams with an enhanced depth of 
power when he can hold the social blazonry of the world at bay, 
and foster the spirit of the seer. Probably no poet ever played 
less the part of purveyor to a capricious public taste; the world 
might listen or forbear, but it was his fixed aim to write, perpetu- 
ally, pledged to the purest and the noblest. Poetry, so profoundly 
the outburst of the inward life, to be true to its best ideals, is 
often alien to the fleeting fashions or the captious demands of an 
ephemeral social vogue. The great poet makes his audience, not it 
him ; he beckons men to follow him; his concern must be to keep 
his soul from taint, and his art inviolate. ‘ Man, at best,” it has 
been said, “ is like a bird beating against his cage.” Yet there 
are divine presagings, and wings will strain to sail in their courses. 
As I have intimated, such consecration in its reflex on modern 
poetry and on the modern mind is a silent influence; we cannot 
trace it, it gathers force and expansion as men become enlight- 
ened. In Tennyson the world gains through his songs what it 
may have lost by his seclusion; he appeals to men; he touches 
in no druidical way the common passions and affiliations; his 
philosophy is not subtile, but spiritual; he brings to his epic 
and his idyl that same interpretative knowledge of human souls 
and those same plummet soundings that Wordsworth brought to 
his reverent reflections and sentiments about vale and mountain 
solitudes and forest depths. These were to Wordsworth con- 
stant and precious friends, partaking of his own nature, and con- 
versing in his own language. Tennyson makes himself known 
through his chastenings and his joys; his are intelligible imagin- 
ings, made sacred by their human pains and subdued intensities. 
They are rare in their exaltations, and in the veiled vividness of 
their modern meanings; they contain little in excess. ‘“ Every 
excess causes a defect,” says Emerson. Whether it be in lan- 
guage, manner, conviction, emotion, or action, exaggeration is 
weakening ; he whose nature leads him to overestimation or over- 
statement suffers a deduction, a discount by the world. If one 
studies the poetry of Byron, of Shelley, or of Heine, he finds 
that their common fault lies in self-exaggeration, — seeing life 
through the lens of an intense egoism; they surrender a true 
reserve to an ill-balanced, unrestrained self-boding ; they defied 
men, broke fellowship with the world, and centred on their indi- 
vidual beings. Keats, on the contrary, though but young, gave 
promise in his best work of equitable poise and balance; he was 
not overcome by personal bias or environment ; he had that secure, 
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artistic temperament that stood him in good service, as a restrain- 
ing influence, when the poetic fervor overtook him. Poetry is not 
religion ; it has not the stress of an imperative heaven-ordained call- 
ing. Every mastering impulse of the poet should pass the scrutiny 
of a mind braced against chariots of fire; say what we will, poet 
or whomsoever, the balance of power gravitates to the man who 
maintains his sanity and his serenity. Genius, even, is more 
potential under bit; nothing is to be suppressed that is noble; 
but the highest order rests with the trained mind and the submis- 
sive spirit ; power is characteristically calm ; a true reserve fosters 
strength, and comes in at the final winning; and so we come 
again to this vantage ground, held from the first by the Laureate 
of our time. He is the apostle of an orderly dispensation ; high 
priest in the poetic temple, where art has -its altar side by side 
with moral beauty, and whose creed has been attested through the 
ages to the glory of its disciples, and the discomfiture of apos- 
tates. Such creations, and such a career as Tennyson’s, for ampli- 
tude and loyalty of standard, and for profound and pure efficacy 
of character, are a greater element in human letters, in the se- 
curity and enhancement of a real elevation, and in the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and embalmment of high spiritual, poetical, 
ethical, and zsthetic models, than human literature furnishes, 
from any other single source, in our time; for in his sphere he 
habitually combines and exercises the most admirable strain of 
ideas, of imagination, of sense, and of feeling, rejecting what is 
meretricious, and welds them with such perfection and nobility, by 
his endowed and thoroughbred mastery, as to indicate an example 
the world over, of what constitutes wholeness of power, and of 
prime moral excellence, in the workmanship and creativeness of a 
greatly gifted genius. 


; Stephen Henry Thayer. 


SLEEPY HoLLow. 





EARLIER PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


THROUGH all the Protestant missionary journals of the world, 
of France, Germany, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, but above all 
of the Anglo-Saxon countries, attention is directed to 1892, as 
being the centenary year of the formation, in England, of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, under the stimulus derived from 
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William Carey. All acknowledge that the new era of Protes- 
tant missions dates from this fact. Protestantism at present car- 
ries on missions in the heathen and Mohammedan world mainly 
through the two great branches of the English race, and the in- 
terest of this race in missions was but a slender thing before the 
time of Carey. In 1795 the great London Missionary Society 
was formed; in 1799 the greater Church Missionary Society ; 
while in 1796 the Missionary Board of the Church of Scotland 
had been established, and, under the same impulse, in 1797 the 
Netherlands Missionary Society. A few years later and in this 
country the establishment of the American Board opened the se- 
ries of missionary formations which have put America not un- 
worthily by the side of her mother. 

No one, therefore, can deny that to Protestant missions the 
year 1792 was very much what 1492 was to geographical discov- 
ery. Nevertheless, we should do great wrong to earlier explorers, 
if we failed to treat the discoveries of Columbus as not isolated, 
but the culmination of a series of enterprises extending through 
centuries. Even so the great outburst of missionary zeal which 
marks the year 1792 and the years immediately succeeding, and 
which, at the close of the century, is approving itself to have 
been of God by its constant extension, has had historical ante- 
cedents which ought not to be so much slighted as they have 
been in many recent presentations. Our Continental brethren, 
not without reason, feel that, both in the great missionary con- 
ference in London and in a great part of the references made 
to the year 1792 in the religious publications of the English 
language, Continental efforts, and indeed earlier English and 
American efforts, have been more slightly considered than they 
deserve. 

It is an interesting, but difficult question, how far the magnifi- 
cent missionary zeal of the Roman Catholics, and especially of 
the Jesuits, had wrought upon the Protestant mind. However 
much Protestants might decry the motives and disparage the 
achievements of the Catholic missionaries, it was hardly possible 
that, as Christians, they could remain wholly unaffected by the 
knowledge that so many thousands, and tens of thousands of 
pagans had been brought to be baptized into the name of Christ. 
There could not easily have been wider theological differences 
than between John Eliot and the Jesuit missionary who in his 
time came to Massachusetts on an embassy from Canada. Yet 
Eliot entertained him at his house with peculiar satisfaction, and 
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urged him to spend the winter with him. The common aim drew 
them together, notwithstanding the wide divergence of the forms 
in which they realized it. Yet Protestant Christendom generally 
was the less influenced by Roman Catholic successes because, dur- 
ing the time when these earlier Catholic missions were in their 
prime, the Protestant nations were almost completely shut out 
from the pagan world, so that if zeal had been kindled, it must 
have died out for want of opportunity. When, in the last cen- 
tury, England suddenly advanced her sway in the East, and an 
cecumenical consciousness began to develop in the Protestant 
mind, the Catholic missions were in a state of ruin, in conse- 
quence of the violent controversies between the monastic orders 
that were at work abroad, and of the long antagonism between 
Rome and the Jesuits as to the question of Accommodation. 
William Carey, the Baptist, and thus representing in its purest 
form “the dissidence of dissent and Protestantism of the Prot- 
estant religion,” cannot be supposed to have been influenced 
from Rome in any appreciable measure. The two factors of his 
missionary zeal were the New Testament and the rapid extension 
of England’s Indian empire, made use of by the Holy Ghost. 
Nevertheless, even in the Protestant world, for a century and a 
half before the time of Carey, missionary zeal had been slowly 
extending and deepening itself, and making tentative and not 
unfruitful efforts. Even the rough Cavaliers of Virginia had a 
rude but not insincere desire to communicate to the natives the 
benefits of the gospel, and we know how deeply the same desire 
wrought towards the early settlement of New England. Our 
forefathers immensely overestimated the numbers of the abo- 
rigines in the English latitudes of America, and had but a very 
glimmering foresight that the gospel would be advanced here 
by the bodily projection of English and Scottish and Continental 
Christendom upon an almost unoccupied domain. Yet under 
an erroneous form of anticipation, a real and strong missionary 
instinct was working. Mayhew, Eliot, and in the next century 
Brainerd, did not establish permanent churches, but they accom- 
plished noble results, and these results, as we know, acting upon 
Christian feeling in England, issued in the formation of the New 
England Company, which still exists, and though it finds nothing 
more to do in New England, still works (I do not know how suc- 
cessfully) among the Indians in Canada. Similar efforts among 
the New York Indians, made by Episcopalians, led in 1701 to 
the incorporation of a more conspicuous and stately agency, the 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which, originating in 
a mingled sense of responsibility for colonists and aborigines, still 
works in both directions, and since 1821 has become the main 
missionary agency of the High Church party of the Church of 
England. 

The Lutherans were long more apathetic than the Calvinists 
and the Anglicans, as was not unnatural in view of the fact that 
Germany, at least, was peculiarly secluded from the outside world. 
Yet Verschoben ist nicht Aufgchoben. The Unitas Fratrum, 
that Jewel and Mirror of Missions, may be defined as a Lutheran 
nucleus quickened and modified by a Moravian infusion. This 
noble and modest brotherhood, to which it has twice been granted 
to rekindle the flame of living piety in Protestant Germany, and, 
through its influence upon the Wesleys, to work mightily and in 
every direction to the ends of the earth, had served as a pillar of 
fire to guide the eyes of Christians to the heathen for just sixty 
years before Carey’s great opening. The “ Missionsblatt aus der 
Briidergemeine” mildly dissents from Dr. Warneck’s concession, 
that in 1792 the Moravian missions likewise were feeling the 
chilling influence of rationalism. Yet it gratefully acknowledges 
that the rapid extension of missionary interest since this date 
has been of essential service to the missions of the Unity, if not 
internally, yet externally, by working very favorable changes in 
the temper of public officials, especially in the colonies, and put- 
ting the Brethren on an easier footing in all their operations. 
We are not tempted to underestimate 1792, but this uninter- 
rupted and most important succession of Protestant missions, 
dating from 1732, should warn us not to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the later date. 

The hearth of early missionary zeal among Continental Prot- 
estants was the pietistic Halle. This, indeed, through its pupil 
Zinzendorf, first kindled the flame of Moravian missions. The 
nation, however, which furnished the greater proportion of mis- 
sionary workers to the Halle brethren, as well as a large number 
to the Moravians, was not Germany, but the more maritime Den- 
mark, which also, alone of the Lutheran countries, had colonies 
in India, in the West Indies, and in Greenland. With Denmark 
we must include Norway, which was until this century under the 
same crown. A number of the best missionaries, moreover, were 
Swedes. The principal Dano-Hallean mission was in Tran- 
quebar, on the eastern Indian coast, south of Madras. This was 


founded in 1706 by King Frederick the Fourth. Its two great 
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missionaries, Ziegenbalg and Schwartz (both Germans), are 
among the great names of missionary history, especially the lat- 
ter, “the kingly priest,” whose service of fifty years procured 
him so singular a veneration from heathens, Moslems, and Cath- 
olics, from rajahs, nobles, and peasants. This elder form of the 
Tranquebar mission, after flourishing for nearly ninety years, 
had begun in 1792, under the influence of rationalism at home, 
dulling the zeal of service and support, to show the early signs of 
decay. Yet it was still an important mission. At its six chief 
stations of Tranquebar, Cuddalore, Madras, Trichinopoly, Tan- 
jore and Palamcotta, it had eleven European missionaries, one 
missionary physician, one European “lector,” and two native 
pastors, with a number of teachers and catechists. From 1792 to 
1818 there were ten additional European missionaries sent into 
this mission, and eight native preachers ordained. The number 
of Christians at these six stations with their out-stations is esti- 
mated, somewhat vaguely, at from 12,000 to 15,000. 

In Tranquebar, it is remarked by the “ Evengelisch-Luther- 
isches Missionsblatt ” of the Leipsic Society, which has assumed 
the charge of the revived mission, that the one token of incipient 
decay was the disproportionate emphasis laid on education at the 
expense of direct missionary work. Disputes with the Danish 
colonial government, the occupation of Tranquebar by the Eng- 
lish (to whom it was finally sold in 1845), and impoverishment 
of the colony, still further hastened decline. Yet, in spite of all 
this, Tranquebar, as “the mother-city of Indian Missions,” still 
enjoyed a high repute. All the branches of later missionary ac- 
tivity had been here early developed and prosecuted: preaching 
to the heathen, catechetical instruction, pastoral care, public wor- 
ship, schools, literary activity, activity of the press, and medical 
missions. ‘ This mission, though declining, was still capable of 
ripening noble fruits. Witness the life of Daniel Pullei (7 1801), 
‘assistant judge and interpreter in Tranquebar, to whom Dr. 
John bears witness that he was the most cultivated of our Chris- 
tians and of the whole Tamil nation.’ And he was more than 
that.” 

The central force of the South India Mission, however, had al- 
ready shifted from Tranquebar to Tanjore, which, as late as 1826, 
Bishop Heber describes as the heart of Christianity in Southern 
India. The noble Schwartz had his seat here, and had long main- 
tained the European name in honor among every class, although 
it had previously been universally detested. His memory is still 
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living among the people. The churches are yet standing which 
he built in Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Cumbaconum, and other places. 
His congregations in and around Tanjore numbered in 1800 about 
3,000 souls. 

Under him the mission extended itself to Tinnevelly in the ex- 
treme south. “Thus was made ready that rich harvest, which 
in 1802 Missionary Gericke had the privilege of gathering in, 
such a general awakening as had never yet been witnessed in 
India; in a few days he baptized some 1,300 heathen. This 
fruit, it is true, as well as that of the other stations outside of 
Tranquebar, was lost to the Lutheran mission, but from these be- 
ginnings, under the care of Missionary Rhenius and of English 
missionaries, there was developed that richly ‘blessed Tinnevelly 
Mission’ of the English Church, which was long the crown of the 
Anglican missions,” and indeed still is, the Tinnevelly Protes- 
tant Christians now numbering nearly 100,000. We see, then, 
how far it is from being true that Protestant missions in India 
had died out before the new impulse began to be felt. 

In Madras, Gericke, succeeding Fabricius, had done a great 
deal for the development of a vernacular Christian literature. 
Fabricius’ Tamil Bible and hymn-book are described as still un- 
matched. A Portuguese translation was also prepared, on the 
basis of an older version, for the Indo-Portuguese, and the Scrip- 
tures were translated by Schultze into Telugu. 

The Lutheran missionaries, indeed, had early passed beyond 
the bounds of the Tamil land, and established relations with 
Ceylon, on the Malabar coast with the Syrian Church, and even 
with Calcutta, and, through their writings, with Allahabad and 
other places of North India. The Halle missionary, Ringeltaube, 
entering the service’ of the London Society, founded the wonder- 
fully prosperous mission in the southwestern kingdom of Tra- 
vancore. 

“Tt was these Halle missionaries, moreover, who drew the at- 
tention of the English friends to India especially, who, in the 
beginning of this century extended a helpful hand to the English 
missionaries as they came out, and contributed much more to the 
founding of the new missions than appears in the missionary his- 
tories. They hailed the establishment of the new missionary 
societies, and entered into relations with them, especially with the 
London Society, which sent them its publications . . . Unques- 
tionably those elder mission stations served as starting points 
for other newer missions. . . . In 1828 the English Propagation 
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Society took over five stations of the Halle Mission. . . So solid, 
widely extended, and in part still flourishing a mission was the 
Dano-Hallean as late as 1792. Even though a good part was 
lost to Lutheranism, its work is far from having vanished with- 
out trace.” 

The “ Missionsblatt,” in the same article (April 15, 1892), re- 
marks of the Herrnhut missions, that although at this period a 
time of pause had ensued for them also, yet in 1800 they counted, 
in twelve fields, twenty-six stations and eighty missionaries, and 
in the West Indies alone 21,000 Christians. ‘“ What was begun 
in 1732 has in more recent times been set forward by the Herrn- 
huters with augmented zeal, indeed, but with no break in the 
work.” 

In 1721 the noble Hans Egede, a Dane by descent, but a Nor- 
wegian by birth, gave up his comfortable parish in Norway, to 
carry the gospel to Greenland. Christian labors in that country 
have continued uninterruptedly from that date till the present. 
Greenland is now almost entirely Christian. The Moravians 
have here rendered essential service, although their labors here 
have been auxiliary, the main responsibility for the evangelization 
of Greenland having always been assumed by the Lutherans of 
Denmark and Norway. 

We see, then, that Protestant missions previous to 1792, re- 
stricted as they were compared with their wide subsequent exten- 
sion, in every form, into almost every land, were far from being 
mere clouds of evangelizing aspiration, condensing and evaporat- 
ing with little permanent result. Even had they been only this, 
they would have served to sustain a sub-conscious feeling of obli- 
gation, the force of which would have been felt in the more per- 
manent enterprises of the future. But we see that the Moravian 
missions, since 1732, have been continuous, and since the begin- 
ning of this century extending; that the Lutheran missions in 
Greenland have continued until this day, except that the disap- 
pearance of Paganism has converted them rather into a branch of 
ordinary pastoral work (which, indeed, is true of the Brethren’s 
work in various places); and that the continuing current of 
Lutheran missions can be distinctly traced into its Anglican and 
Congregation! transformations in South India. It is as well to put 
these facts on record ere the wider sweep of the operations which 
began with 1792, combined with the arrogance of our Anglo- 
Saxon temper, shall have absorbed the remembrance of them. It 
is to be hoped that Christian missions will yet break out into an 
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amplitude that will throw all that we now dwell on with so much 
complacency as far into the shade as this has thrown the ear- 
lier efforts of Protestant missions. In that case we may trust 
that posterity in its turn will bestow a not altogether ungrateful 
thought on our small beginnings. 

It would be a pity if the Lutheran Tamil mission, in its dis- 
tinctive form, had gone out altogether. It did collapse for a while, 
but in 1847 the Danish mission property was legally transferred 
to the Leipsic Missionary Society, which, like the earlier mission, 
is strictly confessional, and has always maintained a certain at- 
titude of reserve towards the other Protestant workers, a reserve 
which is very evident to one who steadily reads its ‘ Missions- 
blatt,” and against which Dr. Grundemann, their fellow-Lutheran, 
has lately addressed to these brethren a mild but penetrating 
remonstrance. This reserve, however, is as far as possible from 
bigoted disparagement, while the little magazine, in its thoughtful 
and thoroughly digested articles, both draws and well repays par- 
ticular attention. The renewed Tamil mission may have a little 
touch of German heaviness, but it certainly has an ample measure 
of German thoroughness. Besides Tranquebar, it has important 
stations among the Tamils (who, it will be remembered, are the. 
leading Dravidian people of South India) in Majfiweram, Madras, 
Pudukotta, and, more recently, in Rangoon, to which Burman 
city the Tamils are largely emigrating for the sake of work. 
A theological seminary has been established in Poreiar, near the 
city of Tranquebar, at which the pupils are instructed also in 
German. The first Tamil synod was held at Tanjore, in 1887, at 
which delegates were present from thirteen congregations, and 
the foundations were laid of an independent Tamil Lutheran 
Church. 

The Leipsie Society has made attempts among the Australians 
and the American Indians, which, however, have proved abortive, 
so that its attention is again entirely devoted to the Tamils. It 
draws its resources from the Lutheran churches both in Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian kingdoms, and in some measure from 
the Baltic provinces of Russia. Its revenue for the year 1889-90 
amounted to 313,862 marks, with a balance of 49,315 marks from 
the preceding year, and a grant of 3,933 rupees for its schools 
from the English government. It maintains 23 stations, with 
141 meeting-places, 24 foreign and 223 native workers, 14,014 
church members, 149 schools, and 3,653, scholars. The native 


contributions amount to 4,527 rupees. There is also a small 
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Danish mission which separated from the Leipsic mission on ac- 
count of difficulties about caste. The eminent native missionary, 
Lazarus (a Christian of the fourth generation), is engaged in 
this. Thus the work of Frederick the Fourth, and of Ziegen- 
balg and Schwartz, although it has mainly gone into English 
channels, has still a visible German and Danish representation 
and succession. 

We must bear in mind, moreover, that the great Methodist 
movement was from the beginning imbued with a sense of its 
duty to the whole world. The article on Wesleyan missions, in 
Funk and Wagnalls’ Encyclopedia, remarks that “as early as 
1744, through the efforts of Whitefield, special hours of prayer 
for the outpouring of the Spirit of God upon all Christian 
churches and upon ‘ the whole inhabited earth ’ were observed, and 
John Wesley went to North America to preach. From that time 
onward missions in the British possessions in North America 
were carried on, and numerous preachers were sent out. These 
missions, however, were mainly intended for the benefit of Brit- 
ish colonists; and distinctively foreign work, that is, missions to 
the heathen, was not undertaken until 1786, when Thomas Coke, 
intended by the Methodists in England for Nova Scotia, was 
providentially driven to the British West Indies, where a mission 
to the negro slaves was at once commenced. In Dr. Coke’s hand 
the conduct of the Wesleyan missions was mainly placed until 
1804, when, upon his departure for America, a committee of 
three was appointed by the Conference to undertake the manage- 
ment of the work. It was at Dr. Coke’s instigation that a mis- 
sion to West Africa was undertaken in 1811, and after crossing 
the Atlantic eighteen times, when he was seventy-six years old 
he sailed with six other missionaries, December 31, 1813, to Cey- 
lon, to found there the third Methodist mission. His death, early 
in the following year, made necessary other arrangements for car- 
rying on the work; the society was accordingly reorganized, and 
in the course of a few years was placed on its present permanent 
footing.” 

Vox populi, vox Dei. The instinct which bids the world 
celebrate 1892 as the quadricentennial year of the discovery of 
America justifies itself, and laughs good-naturedly at all attempts 
to transfer the honors of Columbus to Eshmunazar, Hanno, the 
disciples of Buddha, or Leif Ericsson. Yet all these earlier dis- 
coverers, real or supposed, or prophets of discovery like Seneca, 
deserve respectful mention and attentive consideration. The real 
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ones, at least, are entitled to a share of the glory, and no incon- 
siderable share. In like manner the instinct which leads Pro- 
testant Christendom to honor William Carey as in an important 
sense its Columbus of missions strikes the truth. Then first, rel- 
atively, at least, to the past, the Protestant world awoke with a 
start to a sense of its negligence of the Great Commission, and in- 
stituted a series of missionary enterprises. which has ever since 
gone on steadily enlarging, and drawing church after church 
within its range, until now even the circles of unbelief begin to 
accord to Missions a place among the permanently accredited 
agencies of good in the world. But it does not lessen William 
Carey’s honor, nor that of his denomination, to trace out in some 
little detail the various roots of missionary interest and enter- 
prise, striking back deeply into the past of the Reformed 
churches, and of that Church whose very name is one with Mis- 
sions, roots which in 1792 began to come into their period of 
grander efflorescence, a period which we trust will soon outgrow 
itself, and merge into one in which the Unitas Fratrum shall on 
this side supply the model to the Universal Church. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 





METHODISM AND THE ANDOVER THEOLOGY. 


Tue Methodist movement did not arise as a theological pro- 
test, but as a revival of religious life. It was born in Oxford 
University, where a band of students called “ Methodists” be- 
came distinguished from their fellows by their frequent meetings 
for the study of the Greek Testament, by their strict living, and 
by their works of charity. As an influence in the world, it took its 
rise in the deepened spiritual experience of Wesley which he felt 
in the famous meeting in Aldersgate Street, London, June, 1738, 
and which he describes with such candor and naiveté in his “ Jour- 
nals.” It is interesting to notice here the influence of Luther. 
It was while some one was reading Luther’s preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans, in which is explained the change which God works 
in the heart through faith, when, as he says, “I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for 
salvation; and an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death.” With the glow, fire, and freedom born of this new expe- 
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rience, the Wesleys and their companions went forth to call the 
multitudes to repentance. They preached not a new gospel, but 
the old gospel of a present salvation through faith. What was 
the content of their message? All men are sinners; all men can 
be saved now; God desires to save all men and has made ample 
provision for that end; repent and believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and escape the wrath to come. It was with a simple gos- 
pel like this, which indeed fell on the ears of thousands of all 
elasses in English society as a revelation from heaven, proclaimed 
with all the ardor and firmness of conviction of men whom it had 
created anew in Christ Jesus, that the early Methodist preachers 
went forth over the British Isles calling the people to God, and 
effecting the most influential religious revival in modern times. 
Theologically, Wesley stood on the formularies of his church. 
He was never conscious of bringing in a new doctrine. The char- 
acter of his work and the practical cast of his mind caused him 
naturally to emphasize the doctrines of justification by faith, re- 
generation, the necessity of the new birth, and the witness of the 
Spirit. But these were the doctrines of his own church. He 
was only reviving teachings which had fallen into disuse. With 
regard to his preachers and the members of his societies, he laid 
down no dogmatic tests whatever. Were they striving after holi- 
ness? That was sufficient. In his description of a Methodist, he 
makes no mention of any religious opinion as the mark of such a 
character, but enlarges on his moral and spiritual qualifications. 
“A Methodist,” he says, “is one who has the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart by the Holy Ghost given unto him; one who 
loves the Lord his God with all his heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength. He rejoices evermore, prays without ceasing, and 
in everything gives thanks. His heart is full of love to all man- 
kind, and is purified from envy, malice, wrath, and every unkind 
affection. His own desire, and the one design of his life, is not 
to do his own will, but the will of Him that sent him. He keeps 
all God’s commandments, from the least to the greatest. He fol- 
lows not the customs of the world; for vice does not lose its na- 
ture through its becoming fashionable. He fares not sumptuously 
every day. He cannot lay up treasure upon earth; nor can he 
adorn himself with gold or costly apparel. He cannot join in 
any diversion that has the least tendency to vice. He cannot 
speak evil of his neighbor any more than he can tell a lie. He 
cannot utter unkind or evil words. No corrupt communication 
ever comes out of his mouth. He does good unto all men; unto 
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neighbors, strangers, friends, and enemies. These are the prin- 
ciples and practices of our sect. These are the marks of a true 
Methodist. By these alone do Methodists desire to be distin- 
guished from other men.” 

Holding, as he did firmly, to the general doctrinal position of 
Protestantism, but with a remarkable liberality in dealing with 
the theological opinions of men, and with a generous catholicity 
toward all branches of the church, it is to be expected that the 
theology of Wesley, and, through him, of Methodism, should be 
moulded somewhat by the experiences through which he had passed 
and the work which God had thrust upon him. This, in fact, 
appears. Methodism might be called the theology of Christian 
experience, of evangelism, and of a missionary age. It empha- 
sizes the immanence of God in the soul of man and in the history 
of the world, the immediate responsibility of every man to God, 
free will, God’s universal and bond fide overtures of grace, the 
necessity of conversion, the gift of the Holy Spirit to all to lead 
to conversion, the witness of that Spirit to the sonship of the be- 
liever, the possibility of being cleansed from all sin in this life, 
and the duty of every Christian to realize a relative (not abso- 
lute) perfection of love toward God and man. These are and 
always have been the distinguishing doctrines of Methodism, and 
though, as in the case of all religious systems, her theology has 
been drawn out at length by systematic theologians, who often 
differ from each other, and whose views are binding upon no one, 
whoever maintains these points is a Methodist, whatever he may 
think on other disputed dogmas. God gave to Methodism a clear 
and distinct message to the world, and she has given it out faith- 
fully and without stint, and her adherents may be pardoned for 
believing that that testimony of hers which has gone out into all 
the world has given a tone to all modern preaching, a mellowing 
to much theological thinking, and an impetus unparalleled to 
Christian activity. 

Whether or not the Andover movement is a tribute to Method- 
ism will be answered, no doubt, according to one’s prepossessions. 
That its promoters were consciously influenced by the study of 
Methodist theology is not at all likely. That they had regard 
to Methodism in any way is very improbable. That some of 
the theories which they have advanced have been denounced by 
Methodists is very true. In fact, some Methodist clergymen 
think it incumbent upon them to periodically declare themselves 
altogether free of the awful heresy of a future probation. The 
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“ Methodist Review ” denounces Andover in terms which remind 
one of that odium theologicum which has passed into a proverb, 
but which we had trusted had also passed away.! On the other 
hand, the writer has heard men of eminence in Methodism speak 
in kind and appreciative words of the Andover theology. That 
theology is a free development along the lines laid down by the 
New England divines, consisting especially of the carrying out of 
the principle of a universal atonement. It is not imitative of any 
theological doctrine or system ; it goes its own way in conformity 
to the New England divinity out of which it sprung. But who 
would assert that it has no relation to that wider current of 
thought outside on which have been borne the passing genera- 
tions? We give our testimony; it dies away in silence, as it 
may seem tous. But not so. It intermingles with the thoughts 
and lives of men. If there is in it the eternal truth, it quickens, 
it makes alive, it prompts, it returns not to us as an empty voice. 
it was so with the testimony of Wesley. It was heard again in 
Schleiermacher, in Neander (Pectus est quod facit theologum), 
in Dorner, and now from Andover hill are heard the words long 
familiar to Methodists. Yea, the faintly whispered hypothesis 


1 “The Andover sect,” says the editor of the Methodist Review, “ exhibits 
the normaley of an error-begotten and error-directed movement. . . . The 
doctrine of a second probation [a doctrine which Andover does not hold] 
is the breeder of trouble, of moral disease, and of a general theologic disquiet 
that augurs disruption and dissolution. As the ark was a terror among the 
Philistines, so this dogma is an enemy of peace among freethinkers and here- 
ties. It injures most those who coquet with it, and rather inflames than heals 
the wounds that sin hath made. It blisters the hands, scorches the feet, 
leprously infects the body, disorganizes the thinking faculties, poisons the 
moral affections, alienates intellectual fellowship, and is a pragmatic element 
of discontent in ecclesiastical legislation and social life.”” The leprous influ- 
ence of Andover has so affected the Rev. Dr. George L. Walker, of Hartford, 
that “he is Jesuitical without any justification, and loses in honor among those 
who believe in integrity of character.” The decision of the Council which 
ordained the Rev. William H. Noyes “was seditious and rebellious.’’ ‘The 
Andover sect, with its dogmas, diseases, and rebellions, should take the back 
door and disappear from the temple of the Lord. Voluntary or enforced 
withdrawal is the remedy of this religious irreligion. . . . Ichabod is already 
written upon the dome of its temple, to be read of all readers.’’ The editor 
eompares the Andover professors with Paine and Voltaire, and accuses them 
with a lack of righteousness (Methodist Review, March, 1889). This language 
is sufficiently courteous, certainly. It was announced not long since that a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church had consented to deliver a course of 
lectures on Foreign Missions in that seat of leprosy, in spite of the danger of 
infection to his body, disorganization to his thinking faculties, poisoning to his 
moral affections, not to speak of the lesser risk to his feet and hands. 
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which to the minds of many is the head and front of Andover’s 
offending, Methodists have heard defined as a truth with almost 
axiomatic precision and certainty. At any rate, it will now be 
shown that in those very particulars in which Andover is sup- 
posed to have diverged from Calvinistic orthodoxy, she has 
brought herself into sympathetic relations with Methodism. 
Where the old theology thinks she has gone astray the farthest, 
there she finds herself in unimpeachably good company.! 

I. The doctrine of the Christian consciousness. Andover 
teaches that the experience of God’s children, the revelation of 
the Spirit in the heart of the believer, is a distinct and authori- 
tative test of Christian dogma, as real a test as the Scriptures, 
though in a different sense, with which Scriptures its witness, 
when accurately ascertained, agrees, but always subordinate to 
them as a rule of faith and practice. The Christian conscious- 
ness grows out of the Bible and depends on the Bible, which is 
the only perfect rule of faith, but the Bible as a revelation of 
spiritual truth lives again in the hearts of believers, so that all 
the doctrines framed therefrom must inevitably meet the test of 
the Christian experience. 

“The Christian consciousness is neither independent of nor 
opposed to reason as an organ of religious knowledge. The truths 
of Christianity are addressed to reason, but also to heart and life, 
and a response is gained both from reason and spirit. The con- 
sciousness of the Christian and of the church verifies in experi- 
ence the truth which has already commended itself to reason. .. . 
One cannot go beneath his consciousness. One cannot dispute nor 
doubt the deliverance of his consciousness. The church does not 
give certainty of the truth of the gospel. Its testimony may 
give a strong presumption, but experience only can give certainty. 
The Bible does not give certainty. It is merely a book lying on 
the table, nothing but paper and ink. It is only when the truths 
which lie back of the Bible are acted on, that we can be certain 
they are real. The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life... . 
The function of the Christian consciousness is not exercised 
apart from the Bible nor apart from Christianity. It is not 


1 For the following exposition and comparison of Andover theology and 
Methodism, the writer is alone responsible. He has tried, however, to be just 
to both parties. The Methodist writers quoted speak only for themselves ; 
they do not bind their church. But their utterances may be taken as repre- 
senting either the teachings of the church, or modes of thought current in the 
church. 
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independent of them. . . . Personal conviction, gained through 
experience, is essential for personal certainty of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Of this sort was the certainty of apostolic times. Then 
there was no church clothed with authority, and no Bible to ap- 
peal to. The final appeal was to the consciousness of believers. 
At this point the profoundest philosophizing unites with mysti- 
cism, Methodism, modern Evangelism, in resting back upon con- 
sciousness as that which is the ultimate ground of certainty... . 
The Bible is true, because it corresponds in its history, precept, 
doctrine, and prophecy with the reality and energy of God’s re- 
deeming grace in human history.” ! 

The Spirit in the body of Christian believers goes along with 
the word in its witnessing, verifying, and illuminating office. Is 
not this conception the logical outcome of the Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith, and is it not in harmony with the Protes- 
tant idea of the immediate and living relation of the believer to 
God? However we may answer this question, this was the idea 
which Methodism seized hold of, and which gave a complexion to 
all her life and theology. Truth verifies itself to the soul, God 
reveals himself to the believer, the Spirit witnesses directly to 
the soul of the Sonship of God’s child. It was this which gave 
Methodism her early triumphs, and which gave such power and 
joy to her converts. No persecution, no assaults of unbelief or 
ridicule, could daunt the fearlessness of the early Methodists 
when they witnessed of what God had done for them, or could 
dampen their hope, sure and steadfast, of eternal life. Wesley 
taught them that if they were God’s children indeed they would 
not only show forth the fruits of the Spirit, but that that Spirit 
would bear witness with theirs that they were born of God. But 
in Wesley’s mind the witnessing office of the Spirit in the hearts 
of believers had to do not only with matters of Christian experi- 
ence, but also with matters of Christian truth. And how could 
this be otherwise? For justification, regeneration, assurance, 
peace of conscience, and fellowship with God were not only mat- 
ters of experience, but also of intellectual apprehension as doc- 
trines. And experience, or the testimony of the light within, re- 
acted as a test or arbiter of the doctrine. In their great battle with 


1 Professor George Harris, “'The Function of the Christian Consciousness,” 
in Andover Review, ii. 338 sq.; see also 595 sq. That the Bible remains the only 
perfect rule of faith and practice is maintained by Professor Harris, /. c., pp. 
349, 350, 597-599, and Professor Smyth, The Andover Case, Boston: Cupples, 
Upham & Co., 1887, pp. 9-16. 
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the Calvinism of Toplady, Hill, Shirley, and others, Wesley and 
Fletcher constantly appealed to the convictions of the Christian 
reason, as well as to the judgment of all fair-minded men. Fletcher 
calls the “ two pillars of Protestantism — sound reason and plain 
Scripture,” and lays down as a settled principle in theological con- 
troversy that “ right reason has an important place in matters of 
faith,” 1 an axiom of equal importance with that other, “all mat- 
ters of faith may and must be decided by Scripture understood 
reasonably, and consistently with the context.” “I do also enter 
my protest against it [Calvinistic doctrine of decrees] as being 
contrary to the divine goodness, derogatory to Christ’s merits, sub- 
versive of the penitent’s hope, destructive of the believer’s joy, 
unscriptural, irrational.”? The conscience of the believer and all 
the joy and hope of his life protested as strongly against the doc- 
trine in question as the Scriptures, and their protest was as valid 
as that of the latter. He says in another place that the arguments 
of Mr. Toplady “equally shock reason and conscience,’ *® and 
taking his stand firmly on the testimony of the Christian con- 
sciousness, he says (speaking of those who are preordained to 
eternal damnation): “ We affirm that their endless torments can 
never be just; and, of consequence, that the Calvinian reproba- 
tion of unborn men, which Mr. T. has tried to dress up in Scrip- 
ture phrases, is as contrary to the Scripture reprobation of stub- 
born offenders as Herod’s ordering the barbarous destruction of 
the holy innocents is different from his ordering the righteous 
execution of bloody murderers.” # 

Wesley is equally emphatic in asserting the supremacy of the 
witness within. Speaking of certain rigorous doctrines, he says : 
“If such a doctrine could be found in Scripture it would be sure 
proof that we had mistaken the meaning of Scripture. . .. What- 
ever that Scripture proves, it can never prove this. Whatever its 
true meaning, this cannot be its true meaning. Do you ask, what 
is its true meaning, then? If I say, I know not, you have gained 
nothing, for there are many Scriptures the true sense whereof 
neither you nor I shall know till death is swallowed up in victory. 
But this I know, better it were to say it had no sense at all than 
to say it had such a sense as this. . . . No Scripture can mean 
that God is not love, or that his mercy is not over all his works.” ® 

It was for the same reason that Wesley loved to dwell on the 





1 Checks to Antinomianism, vol. ii. pp. 19, 11. 
2 Tbid., ii. 18. 8 Jbid., ii. 442. 4 Tbid., ii. 451. 
5 Sermons on Several Occasions, Serm. liv., “ Free Grace,” § 26. 
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internal evidences of Christianity. Christianity, he says, “ is 
holiness and happiness, the image of God impressed on a created 
spirit ; a fountain of peace and love springing up into everlasting 
life. And this I conceive to be the strongest evidence of the truth 
of Christianity. I do not undervalue traditional evidence. Let 
it have its place and its due honor. It is highly serviceable in its 
kind and its degree. And yet I cannot set it on a level with this. 
. . . [have sometimes been almost inclined to believe that the 
wisdom of God has in most later ages permitted the external evi- 
dence of Christianity to be more or less clogged and incumbered 
for this very reason, that men (of reflection especially) might not 
altogether rest there, but be constrained to look into themselves 
also, and to attend to the light shining in their hearts.” ! 

By the side of this place the words of the late Professor 
Stearns, of Bangor Theological Seminary, as the voice of the 
modern theology : — 

** Most of all Christianity rests the weight of its argument upon 
the religious consciousness of the church concerning Christ, and 
the personal convictions of the individual believer, that inner 
certainty of Christ, born of experience, which is not an opinion 
but a knowledge, carrying with it its own self-evidencing proof — 
the testimonium spiritus sancti — of which the Reformers speak 
so much, and which gave such buoyancy and serenity to their 
faith.” ? 

What are these words but the echo of the equally admirable 
words of one of the latest masters of Methodist theology : — 

The witness of the Spirit is also the “*‘ full assurance of under- 
standing.’ St. Paul prays in behalf of the Colossians (ii. 2) 
that they might add to the two other kinds of assurance an 
unbounding and undimmed confidence of the understanding, 
duvéoews, in all truths that belong to the ‘mystery of God, which 
is Christ.’ It imports that it is the privilege of all who receive 


1 Works, ix. 62. 

2 New Englander, 1882, p. 88. Professor Stearns elaborated this argument 
with great fullness in his Ely Lectures at Union Theological Seminary, 7he 
Evidence of Christian Experience (New York, 1891), one of the noblest books of 
recent times. This book is as valuable for the culture of the Christian life as 
it is for the invigoration of the intellect by its strong and scholarly discussions. 
See especially pages 110-194, 302-304, 388-390. While this lamented teacher 
was working at this subject, Bishop Randolph S. Foster, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, was developing another aspect of it in the Merrick Lectures at 
Ohio Wesleyan University on 7'he Philosophy of Christian Experience (New 
York, 1890), one of the most valuable books of this able thinker. 
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Christ to have an intellectual and experimental hold of Him, 
and of the whole circle of his doctrine. They know truth, as 
‘truth is in Jesus’ (Eph. iv. 21) ; that is, not only the truth, but 
truth. They have the highest knowledge, which is the knowledge 
of faith, they have such faith in this object as makes it the certi- 
tude of knowledge. This is that TESTIMONIUM SPIRITUS SANCTI 
which the old Confessions held ; the seal of the Holy Ghost con- 
firming to the believer the verity of the Christian faith, without 
which all belief of the understanding is dead.” ! 

The doctrine of the witness of the Spirit has thus been carried 
out by Methodist writers from the beginning till now as covering 
the whole circle of doctrine. All dogmas must commend them- 
selves first to Scripture and then to the reason and heart of the 
Christian man; if there is an apparent conflict Wesley did not 
hesitate to give the first place to the enlightened judgment of the 
believer. We would be more likely to mistake in our interpre- 
tation of the Book than we would to go astray in following the 
voice of God in the intuitions and sensibilities of the soul. In 
present day phrase this doctrine is called that of the Christian 
consciousness, and it is the tribute of modern theology to Wesley’s 
far-reaching visions of truth. 

II. The doctrine of inspiration. Andover has never been held 
to a strict theory of the Bible. The only declaration which the 
creed of the seminary makes on the subject is this: “ That the 
Word of God, contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, is the only perfect rule of faith and practice” (§ 2). 
Add to this the statement of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 
to the “ fundamental and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel of 
Christ as summarily expressed” (in which the professors, except 
those on the Associate Foundation, are bound): “ The word of 
God which is contained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments is the only rule to direct us how we may glorify and 
enjoy Him” (Quest. 2). The second article of the Associate Stat- 
utes recognizes the fact, however, that “ God constantly makes 
an infallible revelation of himself in his works of creation, provi- 
dence, and redemption,” as well as in the Scriptures. The An- 
dover divines have never held, therefore, any dogma of plenary or 
verbal inspiration. 

“Men accuse me,” says Professor Edwards A. Park, whose 
name stands for so much in the history of New England ortho- 
doxy, and who has done more for the liberalizing of Andover than 


1 Professor William B. Pope, Theology, iii. 118. 
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any or all of the teachers connected with that institution from the 
beginning till now,! — “men accuse me of not having insisted 
on the theory of ‘verbal inspiration,’ and of having insisted on 
nothing more than the entire accuracy of the Bible in its religious 
and ethical teachings. Here, too, I have never supposed that I 
was deviating from the language or spirit of the Creed. [He 
then quotes the language of the Catechism, as above.] Many, if 
not all, of the Seminary fathers believed that the Bible was not 
given to teach the secular sciences. They did not insist that its 
astronomical statements are scientifically accurate. Whenever 
they were convinced that there is a certain law of nature not in- 
volving any new doctrine of religion or morals, they abstained 
from quoting the Bible in opposition to it. If I had anticipated 
the ‘ new departure ’ from Calvinism, I do not know that I could 
have opposed it more carefully than by my words in defining in- 
spiration. I have defined it as ‘such an influence of the Holy 
Ghost on the minds of the writers of the Bible as caused them 
to teach in the best possible manner whatever they intended to 
teach, and especially to communicate religious truth without any 
error, either in religious doctrine or religious impression.’ ” * 

Dr. Parks’s position on this point is so broadly and carefully 
taken that there is not much room for “ improvement” by the 
new professors. We find, in fact, that there is no deviation from 
this position in “ Progressive Orthodoxy.” In the chapter on the 
Scriptures in that book (reprinted from “ Andover Review”) the 
revelation in the Bible is codrdinated with the revelation in the 
life of God’s people, and especially in the Person of Christ, and 
in the apostolic preaching, and the rights of criticism and the 
candid and unfettered investigation of sacred history are nobly 
vindicated ; but everywhere the supreme and infallible authority 
of the Biblical revelation is recognized. 

“The Bible is the representation in writing of God’s historical 
revelation of himself to man, which has come immediately from 
that revelation as it passed through its successive stages. We see 
the revealing and redeeming purpose of God most strikingly mani- 
fested in the fact that the unique events in which He disclosed 
himself have left as their products documents which bear their 


1 We ought to except, possibly, Professor Moses Stuart, the father of Bibli- 
eal criticism in America, whose influence was mighty in the same direction, 
and who did so much to further the most untrammeled investigation of the 
Bible. 

2 Associate Creed of Andover Theological Seminary (Boston, 1883), p. 87. 
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own immediate impress. In the Scriptures themselves, regarded 
as sacred compositions, in their unparalleled moral and religious 
power and beauty, we recognize the outgoing of that inspired life 
which is the especial medium of his revelation. In the living 
unity into which their contents, so rich in variety, blend, we recog- 
nize the reflection of that redeeming purpose which underlies and 
shapes all the events of which they bear record. That the prin- 
ciple of that unity is Jesus Christ, that Scripture is felt to be a 
whole in that its teachings blend in showing Him in his historical 
relations and spiritual function, we regard as the reflection of 
God’s purpose to make this theanthropic Person the centre of the 
divine revelation to man.” ? 

No exception can be made to this fine putting. The whole of 
this thoughtful chapter is most admirable. At the same time, 
Andover continues to hold firmly to that statement of the creed 
which embodies one of the fundamental principles of Protestant- 
ism, that the Bible is the only perfect rule of faith and practice. 
See this point maintained with eloquence and ability by Professor 
Egbert C. Smyth in his argument at the late trial.” 

What, now, is the doctrine of Methodism concerning inspira- 
tion? The only authoritative statement is that contained in the 
Articles of Religion of the Methodist Episcopal Church: “ The 
Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation ; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article of 
faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation” (art. v.). 
The “ everlasting life offered to mankind by Christ” constitutes 
the unity of the Old and New Testaments and their chief value 
(art. vi.). Outside of such general statements as these, Method- 
ism stands voucher for no specific doctrine of inspiration. The 
early theologians formulated no doctrine on the matter. There is 
every reason to believe, indeed, that they cordially assented to 
that view of the Bible held by the evangelical men of their time, 
namely, that it was divinely inspired in every part. They con- 
tented themselves with this, and did not seek a scientific treatment 
of the divine and human in the Bible. Later, her theologians 
have not been careful to agree with one another in their discus- 
sions of this subject. Benjamin Field, whose “ Handbook of The- 
ology ” has been widely circulated, and has been put on the course 

1 Progressive Orthodoxy (Boston, 1885), p. 233. 


2 Statements of the Andover Professors (Boston : Cupples, Upham & Co., 
1887), pp. 9-20. 
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of study for local preachers by the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, contends for the verbal inspiration of all Scrip- 
ture! In this he apparently follows Richard Watson, who treats 
the doctrine in his * Conversations for the Young,” and not in his 
* Theological Institutes,” and Dr. Hannah. The same theory 
was espoused by the late Bishop Gilbert Haven, and set forth in 
some brilliant articles in the “ Methodist Quarterly Review” 
(1867-68). A modified form of the same view is contended for 
by Professor M. S. Terry,? who freely allows, however, discrepan- 
cies and insoluble difficulties in the Bible text. Professor James 
Strong scouts any theory of verbal inspiration, and ably shows 
its difficulties and weakness. Professor Heary M. Harman does 
not commit himself to any theory, but says the “ middle course 
is safest,” and adds that the theory of verbal inspiration is “ very 
inconvenient to the Biblical interpreter, apart from its being 
in many cases useless, for it compels him to reconcile every dis- 
crepancy.” ° Bishop Foster, in his able and eloquent recent vol- 
umes, also renounces the old theories of plenary inspiration. “It 
is important to keep in remembrance, further, that all the parts 
of the Bible are not in the same degree inspired ; and though we 
may not select the ipsissima verba of the Holy Spirit in every * 
case, we may be able to know sufficiently the substance of the 
revelation, so that what may be established thereupon shall be 
authoritative and of obligation to faith. . . . While there is abun- 
dant evidence that the Bible is characteristically a divinely in- 
spired book, it would be the height of absurdity to suppose it in- 
spired in every word.”® He holds that the uninspired portions 
do not interfere with its being on the whole a faithful record. He 
distinguishes three elements of Scripture in regard to source: the 
first dictated by the Spirit (a fractional part), the second inspired 
as to the ideas (a larger part), and the third of purely human 
origin, with a general superintendence of God as to the matter to 
be introduced (a still larger portion). Such a broad and tolerant 
theory as this gives room for all the facts which can be verified 
by criticism, while at the same time it saves the divine authority 


of the Book. 


1 Handbook of Christian Theology (London, 1876), pp. 60-69. 
2 Hermeneutics (New York, 1883), pp. 137-150. 

8 Ibid., pp. 514, 532. 

* McClintock and Strong, Cyclopedia, iv. 611-616. 


5 Introduction to Holy Scriptures, 4th ed. enlarged (New York, 1884), pp. 
21, 22. 


® Studies in Theology, i. 260. Ibid., iii. 336. 
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Perhaps the best discussion of inspiration in a short compass by 
a Methodist hand is that by Professor William B. Pope. His view 
is the “ dynamical, as indicating that the inspiring influence was 
not so much wpon as in and through the writers ; the result, how- 
ever, being the infallible Rule of Faith delivered by the instrumen- 
tality of men acted upon according to the laws of their own na- 
ture.” The human element is given the fullest recognition. The 
“dignity of the word of God is consistent with the incorrectness 
of our present form of Scripture in things entirely unconnected 
with faith.” The writers of Scripture deliver their independent 
and faithful testimony. Sometimes they have to register facts, or 
supposed facts, which they gather from public records ; sometimes 
to record traditions, legends, current opinions, or uninspired tradi- 
tions handed down by tradition: in these cases they are only wit- 
nesses of what they found. Sometimes they have to narrate events 
in which they had taken part to a greater or less extent : in this case 
they are directed to chronicle the result of their own investigations, 
each according to his own lights. Occasionally they are concur- 
rent witnesses of transactions which they observed from different 
points of view: under such circumstances there is no previous 
harmonizing of the testimonies, but each gives his own faithful wit- 
ness, according to his divinely aided remembrance, the divine aid, 
however, not necessarily rectifying the original defect or incom- 
pleteness of observation. Hence arise certain differences of pre- 
sentation, which the free spirit has permitted, — differences which 
are just enough to show that the witnesses are sent to give their 
evidence as independent, never enough to betray the supreme 
cause of truth. The Biblical writers have also to “ register facts, 
or supposed facts, which they gather from public records ; some- 
times to record traditions, legends, current opinions, or unin- 
spired opinions handed down by tradition.” There are “ methods 
entirely consistent with the dignity of the word of God” by 
which the “ common infirmities of human composition” and the 
“errors ”’ in Scripture in “ things entirely unconnected with faith” 
can be maintained. 

But not only are defects, traditions, legends, and discrepancies 
thus freely acknowledged, but it must also be remembered in re- 
ligious matters the Bible presents perfect truth only when the 
aggregate is received. The Bible is one organic whole. Truth is 
in every part ; the whole truth, however, is only in the complete 
Bible. The writers of the Old Testament were inspired in an- 
ticipation of the New; and the writers of the New Testament 
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were inspired to supplement the Old. The Synoptic Evangelists 
do not give the full mind of the Spirit as to the person of Christ ; 
but St. John’s presentation of it requires theirs as a background. 
This view of Scripture as a living organism, and of divine author- 
ity only as an organic unit, which is a favorite theme of modern 
theologians,! is cordially espoused by Dr. Pope. He defines in- 
spiration as that “special influence of the Holy Ghost on the 
minds of holy men, selected for the purpose, which qualified them 
to communicate, from age to age, an infallible record of the re- 
deeming will of God.” Let the reader notice concerning this 
statement that (1) it makes inspiration psychological, and not 
mechanical ; (2) its effect is a mental qualification, and not the 
using of an instrument or amanuensis; (3) the resulting infalli- 
bility of the record pertains to the divine truth only, and has 
nothing to do with the human imperfections and errors which are 
acknowledged to be in the Bible; (4) this infallibility is confined 
to the divine truth as that truth concerns redemption, and not as 
it concerns history, chronology, science, and subjects within the 
range of human investigation.? 

Do not Methodism and Andover here also join hands? The 
chapter on the Scriptures in “ Progressive Orthodoxy ” is but 
the unfolding of the definition just quoted. Both Methodist and 
Andover theologians make the same concessions, both hold to the 
same facts. As their doctrine of the Christian consciousness is 
the same, so is their doctrine of inspiration. It appears, there- 
fore, that when a Methodist utters his fierce diatribes against 
Andover he is lashing the backs of his own divines. 

Let us thank God that Andover unites with Methodism in re- 
lieving the conscience of believers from the heavy burden of the 
old dogma of inspiration. The Bible will shine forth with all the 
more glory when we no longer look upon it as a “ colossal Mem- 
non’s head, a hollow passage for a voice that mocks the voices of 
many men.” It is the glory of Methodism that she is one of the 
leaders of evangelical Christianity in bringing in a more reason- 
able and living faith in the Scriptures. When an attempt is 
made in the name of Methodism to cover with reproaches those 
freer views of the Bible, let us be recalled to a saner judgment. 


1 Hagenbach, Theol. Encyclopedia and Methodology (ed. Crooks and Hurst, 
1884), pp. 152, 154; Nitzsch, System of Chr. Doctrine, p. 79; Beck, Einlei- 
tung in d. System d. Christl. Lehre, p. 216; Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, i. 214; Ewald, Revelation: its Nature and Record, p. 431 ; Martensen, 
Chr. Dogmatics, p. 402. 

2 See Pope, Theology, i. 172, 173, 168, 182, 185, 184, 192, 193. 
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“* Men are inspired,” says Professor George R. Crooks, of Drew 
Theological Seminary, “ to write the theocratic history in order 
that the record of the covenant relations of God with us may be 
preserved ; but that does not imply that they shall be infallible 
in detail upon matters of no consequence. What is wanted is 
that they shall be preserved from fundamental error, and shall 
faithfully present the theocratic idea.” } 

“The Holy Ghost never defines inspiration,” says Dr. Pope, of 
Didsbury Theological College, England, “as applied to the whole 
body of Scripture. We have to construct our theory from the 
facts; and our theory must take those indisputable facts as it 
finds them. As a whole, the Bible shines upon the spirit of man 
as the sun in the firmament; not less clear, not less self-eviden- 
cing. The difficulties are for the trial of our faith, our diligence, 
our humility ; and for the exercise of our souls in dependence not 
upon the letter, but upon the spirit.” 2 

III. The Absoluteness of Christianity. There remains one 
other point in which Andover presents striking agreement with 
Methodism, that is, its doctrine of Christ’s relation to the race. 
Andover teaches that since Christ has entered into the life of 
humanity the race as such is a redeemed race, and can be reck- 
oned with only in its relation to Christ. The New England the- 
ology has always maintained that our Lord made atonement for 
the sins of the whole world, in this respect parting from the higher 
types of Calvinism. Andover holds that it is a logical outcome 
of this position that the race can be saved only by Christ, and that 
its destinies must be decided by the relation which it assumes to 
its Redeemer and Lord. 

“ A divine Saviour must be a Saviour sufficient for the redemp- 
tion of all men. But we also find in the humanity of Christ, 
with equal reason, the universality of the gospel. As shown in 
the article on Incarnation, the characteristic of his brethren is 
that He stands in universal relation to his brethren. He is the 
universal man, the head of humanity, the son of man. Also, and 
this is perhaps the most considerable of recent enlargements in 
Christian thought, we are finding in the Scriptural teaching of 
judgment by Christ confirmation of his universal relation to men. 
We are learning that this means more than that the judgment is 
divine, and therefore cannot mistake ; more than that it is sympa- 
thetic, and therefore will not be severe. Since Christ is to judge 

1 Homiletic Review, August, 1886, p. 102. 


2 Theology, i. 191,192. See pp. 92-99, 156-192. 
VOL. XVIII. — NO. 107. 33 
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the world, we know that the decisive fact for every man is his re- 
lation to Christ. In the supreme day, the secrets of men are to 
be judged by Jesus Christ according to the gospel. Every man’s 
judgment, his «pio.s, is in relation to Him who has authority to 
exercise judgment because he is the Son of man. The Redeemer 
is the judge. Redemption and judgment are correlative. As 
redemption is the final and supreme revelation to man, no more 
sacrifice remaining, so the irreversible word of destiny is pro- 
nounced only in view of each individual’s acceptance or rejection 
of Christ. Thus, on every side, as the gospel is better under- 
stood, fresh confirmation is found of its universality, and all the- 
ories of the condition, salvability, and destiny of men must be 
shaped in conformity with the unbounded power, claim, and 
promise of the gospel of Jesus Christ.” } 

It can readily be seen from this great principle that every man 
must be given a Christian probation. The determining forces of 
his destiny must run their course under the light of the cross. 
But inasmuch as the vast majority of humankind, living or 
dead, have known nothing in their earthly lives of their Saviour, 
it follows that in the middle state which lies between death and 
the final judgment their Lord will be revealed to them, and their 
eternal condition will be marred or made by their rejection or ac- 
ceptance of Him. It is this corollary from the main doctrine of 
Christ as the head of humanity, and the universality of his atone- 
ment, which has made so much noise, and has brought so much 
opprobrium on the heads of the Andover professors. Whether 
or not this inference is a just one, it is not our purpose to inquire. 
But that it is in keeping with a thoroughly evangelical theology, 
that it is an hypothesis as reasonable as the most of those which 
are put forward to explain those parts of the Christian system 
which vanish in darkness and mystery, and that it has long been 
held either as a hope, an alternative, or an assured content of 
faith by orthodox theologians of England and Germany, cannot 
be denied. 

But what we are anxious now to call attention to is the fact 
that in this position also Andover has been anticipated by Method- 
ism. If there is any blame to be attached to men who take this 
view of the destiny of humanity, that reproach must be shared by 
Methodism ; if any honor, then must it not be denied to the 
latter. If the Christo-centric movement of modern theology has 
brought these Congregational divines to the position long held 

1 Progressive Orthodoxy, pp. 240, 241. 
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by evangelical thinkers of Germany, Methodism has not been 
outside the current. If, on the contrary, it must be deemed 
heretical to believe that Jesus Christ is Lord both of the dead 
and the living, and that for this reason must the gospel be 
preached to the dead that they might be judged according to that 
gospel (see 1 Pet. iv. 6; Rom. ii. 16), there is that vigorous 
offshoot of the living vine of the church, called Methodism, 
caught in the toils of false doctrine. To show the harmony be- 
tween Methodism and Andover as to this point, it will be best, 
perhaps, to place in parallel columns a representative utterance of 
both schools of thought. In the right hand column will be found 
quotations from the “ Theology ” of Professor William B. Pope, 
ex-President of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Great 
Britain, whose work is the text-book in the course of study for 
ministers in the Wesleyan Methodist and Methodist Episcopal 
churches, and is not only by far the best presentation of all the 
doctrines of Christianity from a Methodist standpoint, but is in 
fact the only attempt which has yet been made by a Methodist to 
treat thoroughly and yet concisely the theology of Methodism in 
its place in the development of doctrine in the history of the 
church. In the left-hand column a few quotations from the 
volume “ Progressive Orthodoxy,” by the editors of the ‘* Andover 
Review,” will appear. This showing must be brief, but it is hoped 
it will be sufficient for the purpose. 


Methodism and the Andover Theology. 





“‘ PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.” 

“ What we maintain is that Scrip- 
ture is practically silent concerning 
the prospects of those who have no 
knowledge of Christ, and that the 
few allusions to be found may, on 
the whole, be used quite as properly 
to favor as to discourage hope for 
the heathen. In the light of special 
passages it is impossible to decide, 
and we are therefore left, as we 
stated at the outset, to our concep- 
tion of the significance and scope of 
the Gospel.” (See pp. 101, 102; as 
above in original editorial, vol. iv. 


p. 159.) ? 


DR. POPE’S “ THEOLOGY.” 

* As to those who have not de- 
liberately rejected Him of whom 
they have never heard, the silence 
of revelation should be our silence. 
There is no distinct announcement 
as to the publication of the glad 
tidings of redemption in the other 
state to those who never heard them 
on earth. This, like many other 
secrets of that state, is kept hidden 
in the divine counsel... Un- 
doubtedly the whole tenor of the 
New Testament teaches us that, as 
there is no other name given among 
men whereby we must be saved, all 
those who are not saved must re- 


1 In Progressive Orthodoxy this passage is made stronger, thus : — 
“Tn admitting that there are few specific passages which relate to this sub- 
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“Our view is, then, that God 
will reveal himself in Christ to all 
men. Those who have the Gospel 
while they are in the body are in 
the decisive period. Neither Scrip- 
ture nor the observed tendency of 
character to become permanently 
fixed, especially under the Gospel, 
afford any reason to hope that a 
more favorable, or indeed any, op- 
portunity will be given after death. 
But to those who do not know God 
in Christ during the earthly life, it 
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ject that Name in some way re- 
vealed to them. From this con- 
clusion neither Scripture nor human 
charity permits us to decline. 
But how that light is to irradiate 
the dread future we know not, and 
it is presumptuous even for charity 
too curiously to inquire: this and 
many other mysteries must be left 
to the infinite love and infinite 
wisdom of the Holy Trinity. Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” (vol. iii. pp. 385, 386). 





seems to us probable that the know- 
ledge they need will be given after 
death. At the same time, we are 
not as positive concerning the times, 
seasons, or circumstances under 
which God will reveal himself in 
Christ as we are that the principle 
is of universal application, that no 
man will be finally judged till he 
knows God in the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, and that no man will be 
hopelessly condemned except for 
the willful and final rejection of 
Christ” (p. 105). 

““We do not argue, then, for a “Christian probation has a spe- 
second probation, nor for a proba- cific character of grace. . . . The 
tion indefinitely prolonged, but fora ceasing of the first probation has 
Christian probation, sometime and introduced another presided over 


ject, we would not imply that Scripture does not strongly support our position, 
but only that few passages are found which make explicit statements. But is 
any teaching of the Bible more unmistakable than that the world to its every 
individual is to be judged by Christ, and that Christ was offered for the sins of 
the whole world? The Scriptures plainly teach the universality of Christ’s 
work in its intent, its application, and its consummation. The burden of proof, 
even on the Scriptural side, rests upon those who aver that any portion of the 
race is excluded from the privileges of the gospel. It is not incumbent on us 
to quote Seripture which shall show that the heathen do have the gospel before 
they are judged. It is incumbent on those who oppose our view to quote Scrip- 
ture which shall show that the heathen do not have the gospel before they are 
judged. But even in view of specific passages, although they are few, we 
claim that no one of them is decisive against the hope which may be enter- 
tained for the heathen, while there are others, especially those in the Epistle 
of Peter, which may fairly be claimed in favor of that hope.” 
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somewhere, and for a Christian 
judgment, under which all the indi- 
viduals of all the nations, and all 
the generations, will receive the al- 
lotments of eternal destiny” (p. 
253). 

“Tt [that judgment is to be ren- 
dered by Christ] means that all 
men are to be judged under the 
Gospel, to be judged by their rela- 
tion to Christ. God reveals himself 
in Christ for the enlightenment and 
redemption of men. This is the 
clearest, the most gracious, the su- 
preme revelation ; and if men are 
judged by Christ, they are judged 
in accordance with that revelation 
which He taught to the world. 
They are not to be judged under 
the light of reason and conscience 
alone, but under the light of the 
gospel of Christ ” (p. 72). 


“We believe that the Biblical 
representations of the final judg- 
ment by Christ and of the trium- 
phant consummation of the redemp- 
tive kingdom mean that the end is 
not reached till all mankind, the 
least and the greatest, the wisest 
and the most ignorant, the purest 
and the most depraved, have the 
knowledge of God’s amazing love 
in Jesus Christ our Lord” (p. 110). 
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by grace, extending over mankind 
in all their states and varieties. . 
The probation of all men individu- 
ally is one of grace. We can hardly 
tell how to reconcile this with some 
of the sayings of Scripture; but 
the duty of theology is to reconcile 
those sayings with this truth. The 
probationary discipline of vast mul- 
titudes of the human race in the 
present life, the hidden processes of 
their trial, and the apportionment 
of their doom hereafter are among 
the reserved mysteries of faith. 
Not an individual of all the count- 
less hosts of the descendants of 
Adam will be dealt with save on 
the basis of a trial that was ap- 
pointed for himself as if He were 
the only individual in probation,” 
which probation is “ administered 
by the Redeemer of all men” 
(pp. 104, 105). 

“Man’s probation is bound up 
with all the issues of Christ’s com- 
ing. And Jesus said, For judg- 
ment am I come into this world; 
this answer, at the close to these 
words at the beginning, This child 
is set for the fall and rising again 
of many... that the thoughts 
of many hearts may be revealed. 
Either through direct preaching or 
through indirect, in this world or 
beyond it, certainly before the 
Judgment Day, the name of Jesus 
will be, it must be, the touchstone 
of every man’s will and the arbiter 


of his doom” (p. 103). 


The same conclusion as that just stated above by the English 
Methodist theologian with a precision that Andover has never 
surpassed is laid down also by an eminent American Methodist 


clergyman. 
their clearness and boldness. 


He speaks, too, in 


terms which are refreshing for 


After claiming that all men must 
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stand on a plane of equal privilege and knowledge before their 
final destiny is decided, on a plane where “ there can be no coer- 
cion, direct or indirect, whether from motive, condition, and decree ; 
where there can*be no invincible ignorance of duty, of privilege, 
or of advantage ;” where the “ possibilities ” of all “ must be cor- 
relative ;”” where “no disadvantages should ensue from birth, or 
education, or environments ;” where “inherited tendencies to 
wrong-doing should be neutralized, and the soul emancipated 
from all the disadvantages of social apostasy ;” where the “ full, 
intense, focalized light of the last judgment should illuminate the 
mind ;” where in the “largest conceivable sense it shall be abso- 
lutely true, ‘Ye knew your duty, but did it not,’” Bishop John 
P. Newman proceeds : — 

**Qur just and benevolent Creator will give to each and all his 
accountable creatures a full opportunity, without prejudice and 
without obstruction, to know the right and its blessedness, and to 
know the wrong and its cursedness. No matter how long it takes, 
— seventy years or seventy thousand years,— God will decide. 
Man will be content. It is in the unchanging law of his admin- 
istration, whether applied to those who follow the lesser lights of 
nature, or the teachings of their pagan religions, or the fuller 
lights of the Gospel. And inasmuch as all are dependent upon 
the vicarious merits of Christ for eternal bliss, whether infants or 
adults, whether the inhabitants of heathen lands or those of Chris- 
tian nations, He will present himself sometime, somewhere, some- 
how, to every human soul, for acceptance or rejection. Nothing 
less than this can meet the demands of justice, the claims of 
mercy, and the created rights of man. This is the significance 
of those apostolic words: ‘Wherefore God also has highly ex- 
alted him, and given him a name which is above every name ; that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 
and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.’ And also those other words of holy prophecy : 
* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and blessing. 
And every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and such 
as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, Blessing, 
and honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever.’ 

“Such an opportunity of acceptance of the Saviour will come 
to every immortal soul on the score of justice. There will be no 
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embarrassments from inability, intellectual or moral. To know- 
ledge will be added the adequate help. Each soul in its final 
decision will be in a state and condition as favorable to choose as 
was Adam prior to his fall. Were the consequences of the final 
rejection of Christ limited to a term of years, whether a thousand 
or ten thousand, the conditions of justice might be less exacting ; 
but this final decision assumes an awful majesty of right and 
power in man which lifts him to a dignity of being not a ‘ little 
lower than the angels,’ but a little lower than God. If the con- 
sequences of sin are eternal, without rescue, mitigation, or cessa- 
tion, this aspect of the incorrigible removes the subject from the 
wholesale precipitation of untold multitudes of our race into 
endless torments. This calmer, clearer, truer view suggests the 
opposite of the absolutely horrid pictures of hell by not a few 
writers whose fancies are not facts, whose opinions are not law.” } 

Then, further along, speaking of the Roman idea of purgatory, 
Bishop Newman says : — 

“ Would it not be more to the honor of Him who ‘is the pro- 
pitiation of our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of 
the whole world,’ to hold that most ancient doctrine, thought by 
many to be the teaching of St. Peter, that Christ descended into 
Hades, and presented himself for acceptance to all who had died, 
from Eden to Calvary, who had not heard of Jesus; and which 
seems to be sanctioned by those other words of the apostle, 
‘For this cause was the gospel preached also to them that are 
dead, that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but 
live according to God in the spirit?’ This venerable doctrine was 
held by the most eminent of the Fathers, from Ignatius and Poly- 
carp, Justin Martyr and Ireneus and Tertullian, to the Council of 
Nice, and since has been supported by not a few of the greatest 
scholars of the Church in all succeeding centuries.” 2 

Let this suffice. Andover and Methodism emphasize the same 
truths: the enlightenment and guiding of the Christian conscious- 
ness by the Holy Ghost; a reasonable theory of inspiration which 
will hold all the facts and bear the strain of criticism ; the abso- 
luteness and finality of Christianity as a religion of the whole 
world, which alone has in it the forces of redemption ; the con- 
sequent trial of every man under the light of the cross; and the 
postulate as a reasonable hypothesis of the publication of the 


1 John P. Newman, D. D., art. “ Hell,” in Methodist Review, May, 1892, 


pp- 346, 347. 
2 L. ¢., p. 355. 
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good tidings to those who await the Last Day in the intermediate 
world. Dr. Pope has restored the doctrine of the intermediate 
state to Methodist theology. That state is under the administra- 
tion of the Redeemer in time. Time does not end till the close 
of the mediatorial kingdom. The grace of waiting has in that 
state its “ perfect work.” Of those who thus wait, “time is 
behind them ; time is also before them; the day of eternity is not 
yet fully come” (Theology, iii. 384). There the saints grow in 
“blessedness” and “ moral energy,” and in preparation for the 
vision of God. There the “disembodied rejecters of Christ” 
await their final sentence. And then those who in this life have 
never heard of the Name by which they must be saved must have 
“that Name in some way revealed to them” (pp. 385, 386). As 
a result of these processes, “ mankind as such and as a race will 
be saved. The divine purpose in the creation of man in his own 
image will be accomplished through the atoning mediation of Him 
who came to ‘destroy the works of the devil’ among men... . 
The redeeming purpose of Christ as to the family of Adam must 
be accomplished, and has been accomplished ; not merely in the 
gathering of an elect residue from the generations, but in the 
salvation of humanity.” The paltry minority who at last reject 
their Saviour at the same time disown their relation to men, 
“leave the communion of humanity,” and are “ not accounted of.” 
The “ best argument and assurance ” for the complete triumph of 
the purpose and kingdom of Christ “is that he who knows the 
price of his own life and death ‘shall be satisfied’ ” (pp. 427, 
428). 

With such a glorious eschatology as this, is it any wonder that 
Methodism has never seen such a development as that which has 
marked the New England theology in this generation? Method- 
ism has prospered and has been carried to the ends of the earth 
under the impetus of ideas such as those which Andover has 
brought forward. They have been domiciled with her long since. 
So she cries out to Andover, “* Welcome, and all hail!” 

** Let us not denounce Andover,” said a Methodist theological 
professor ; “she will turn out all right. She is facing in the right 
direction.” The present writer indorses that word. For in all 
those points for which she has been most abused, she and Method- 
ism are facing in exactly the same direction. 


John Alfred Faulkner. 


GREAT Benp, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


VI. THE EARLY CHURCH. 


EvivEncE has been adduced to show that the first disciples recognized 
the divinity of their Master and Lord, and that He knew himself to be 
divine.’ We now inquire whether these conclusions are affected by later 
testimonies. If it should appear that the generations immediately fol- 
lowing the age of the Apostles regarded Jesus as merely a man, however 
distinguished and exalted, we might claim that they had failed to ap- 
preciate the original teaching, but we could not question that our own 
understanding of it was confronted with a serious difficulty. On the 
other hand, if their testimony favors the interpretation which has been 
put upon the primitive teaching, we are supplied with a corroborative 
argument of no little value, and this just in proportion as we are able to 
assure ourselves that we are dealing with a general and inherited Chris- 
tian belief, and a living perpetuation of an impression which had been 
received from Jesus’ own Personality. 

It is obvious that within the limits of this paper we cannot aim at 
completeness of representation, although we may at comprehensiveness. 
We shall endeavor to point out the main sources of evidence, and indicate 
its variety, quality, and significance.” 

We begin with the statements of the earlier and more representative 
Christian teachers and documents. Near the close of the Apostolic Age 
a letter was sent from the Church in Rome to the Church in Corinth. It 
was intrusted to messengers, members of the Roman Church, who are 
commended as “ faithful and sober-minded men that have walked from 
youth to old age unblamably amongst us.” These men, as Bishop 
Lightfoot has noticed, would have been “close upon thirty years of age 
when St. Paul first visited Rome,” and they must have had an intimate 
knowledge of the beliefs and history of the church which sent them as 
its representatives. The occasion for such a delegation and letter was 
the peril the Corinthian Church was incurring, and the reproach it was 
bringing on the Christian name by its unjust deposition of certain worthy 
presbyters, and its exhibition of a spirit of faction and sedition. No 
doctrinal question, so far as appears, was in issue. The burden of the 
Roman letter is the duty and excellence of submission to rightful authority, 
of humility and brotherly love, of harmony and order. The motives 


1 This paper was to follow in the series those on “The Primitive Church ” 
and “ The Self-Consciousness of Jesus ” (Andover Review for June and July). 
Though now published out of its order, its form is not changed. 

2 For a full presentation, see Dorner, History of the Development of the Doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ, Div. I. vol. i. pp. 92-184, English translation. 
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which are oftenest appealed to, or most fully exhibited, are the evils of 
envy and jealousy; the ordinances, commandments, and will of God; 
the noble examples of godly men who had hearkened to the divine 
oracles, and had been faithful, humble, and obedient; the fear of the 
Lord, which is good and sweet and saving, and is confirmed by “ the 
faith which is in Christ ;” the call and election by God. Paul’s doctrine 
of justification by faith without works is introduced under the general 
conception of the supremacy of the divine will, and good works are 
urged from this same point of view. Although the object of the letter 
makes such a method natural and suitable, it would seem to be also con- 
genial to the writer’s spirit, and to indicate his point of view. Whether 
he was of Jewish or Gentile extraction cannot be determined, but it is 
probable that he was, or had been, a member of the emperor’s house- 
hold. In the strong emphasis which he lays upon the will and authority 
of the Almighty Ruler of the world (6 deczdrys), in the stress put upon 
order and obedience, we may suspect an influence from his Roman train- 
ing. He commends conformity to the heavenly ordinances, and the duty 
of subordination in the church, by the example of “ the soldiers that are 
enlisted under our rulers,” and the gradations of office in the empire.’ 
Beyond question is the impress from the Old Testament teachings and 
piety. 

So strong are these influences, — the immediate purpose of the letter to 
commend submissiveness to precepts, ordinances, and rulers ; the Roman 
training of the writer, or the influence of the palace; his familiarity 
with the ancient Scriptures and love for its conceptions of God and of 
the religious life, — that they throw somewhat into the background the dis- 
tinctively Christian conceptions of the letter. These are, however, in some 
respects all the more impressive when we take into account the conditions 
under which they appear. We discover them springing up, as by some 
constantly present and active power, in the midst of those directly derived 
from other sources. They lend a coloring and a distinction to other ele- 
ments with which they are associated or blended. We are reminded not 
only of an ideal of virtue, but of its exemplification, perfectly in One in 
whom men are saved,’ and in impressive measures in others whose stand- 
ard is “that which becometh Christ.” * We come upon a higher con- 
ception of God, an open and known way of access to Him, a new Name 
appropriated in religious trust and hope. The centre and life of these 
new conceptions and motives is the divinity of our Lord. 

As already observed, the letter is pervaded by a profound sense of the 
divine sovereignty. A favorite title of the Most High is 6 deozorns, which 
Bishop Lightfoot translates by the words, The Master,‘ suggesting thus 
an antithesis to a servant or slave, yet softening, perhaps, to a modern 
ear, through the Christian association of this title, the force of the ex- 


1 C. 37. 2 C. 38. $C. 3. 
4 Sometimes, Lord and Master. 
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pression it is employed to represent. The letter uses it with a full appre- 
ciation of its note of supremacy. “The Sovereign (0 deororys) of the 
universe, brethren, hath need of nothing at all.”* At the same time 
this sovereignty is set forth in a way which shows how Christianity was 
influencing men’s conceptions of God. Not merely are his moral per- 
fections associated with it, his care for his creatures, ‘the mightiness of 
the Sovereign’s providence,” * his mercy and benevolence ; * all this and 
more is derived in this letter directly from the ancient Scriptures. Nor 
even may we suspect more than a heightened appreciation of what is 
revealed in these Scriptures, when the letter calls the Creator of the uni- 
verse ‘‘ our gentle and compassionate Father who made us an elect portion 
unto Himself.”* Nor, indeed, is it in any mere phrases about God that 
the change lies, but in the apprehensibility of these moral perfections of 
divinity, in their concreteness and palpability, in their power as motives, 
and in the supremacy accorded to love as the summit and crown of all 
perfection, human or divine. “In love were all the elect of God made 
perfect ; without love nothing is well-pleasing to God ; in love the Sover- 
eign (0 dSeomdrys) took us unto himself; for the love which He had 
toward us, Jesus Christ our Lord hath given his blood for us, by the 
will of God, and his flesh for our flesh, and his life for our lives.” ® The 
sacrificial quality of love, its concrete revelation in Jesus Christ our 
Lord, its association with the Sovereign Ruler of the world who takes 
men into union with himself, are here presented in a genuinely Christian 
way. The separation of God from men, either by the absoluteness of 
his nature or by his moral opposition, which the highest thought of the 
ancient world could not overcome, is transcended. Elsewhere the ma- 
jesty of God is affirmed to be represented by Him who came not in the 
pomp which He might have worn, but in lowliness of mind.® He is our 
pattern,” And this revelation of God in service and sacrifice, through 
Jesus Christ our example, this letter testifies had taken effect. His suf- 
ferings, it says in a passage where the pronoun, according to the prefer- 
able reading, refers to God, were before the eyes of the Corinthian 
Christians in the days prior to the sedition which had broken out. They 
were filled with “an insatiable desire of doing good;” they contended 
“day and night for all the brotherhood ;”’ they “ murmured over the 
transgressions” of their “neighbors” and “judged their shortcomings 
to be your [their] own.” Noble examples of sacrifice had, indeed, been 
set by others than Christians. But now it was seen that such a spirit is 
from: God ; that it joins men to God; that it should be the ideal of 
human life; that it is attainable in its perfection. Something of its 
triumph is attested in this letter. Memories were fresh of the terrible 


1 C¢. 52. Cf. what is said of the Creator in c. 27. 
2.24. 4 peyade:drns tis mpovolas Tod Seandrov. 
8 Ce. 8, 9, 20. 4 C. 29. 5 C, 49, 
7 Ibid. sroypauypds; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 21. 
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persecution under Nero. The church realized that it still was “ in the 
same lists.”* Yet it prays for those who had been, and might soon be 
again, its persecutors.? Evidently a new power or energy of motive had 
come into the lives of these Roman Christians which they believed to be 
from God.*? They had learned that sacrificial love is the highest ideal 
of human life, and that it is of ineffable beauty and majesty. And they 
were assured of this, and were brought under its divine sway, through 
Him who had brought them “ under the yoke of his grace,” ° and by the 
will of God had given his life for theirs. How could He have gained 
this power over them save as they saw in Him a true reflection and image 
of God, and knew Him in some real sense to be divine ? 

There is direct evidence that they so esteemed Him. Christians are 
called and saved “in Christ Jesus.” He is the Elect One through whom 
all others are chosen ; “that gate which is in righteousness . . . whereby 
all are blessed that have entered in;” through Him, the beloved Son 
(6 matdds), men love God, and are instructed, sanctified, and honored.°® 
“This is the way, dearly beloved, wherein we found our salvation, even 
Jesus Christ the high-priest of our offerings, the Guardian and Helper of 
our weakness. Through Him let us look steadfastly unto the heights of 
the heavens ; through Him the eyes of our hearts were opened; through 
Him our foolish and darkened mind leaves out afresh unto the light ; 
through Him the Sovereign (6 deazdrys) willed that we should taste of the 
immortal knowledge; ‘who being the brightness of his majesty is so 
much greater than angels, as He hath inherited a more excellent name.’ 
For so it is written : ‘ Who maketh his angels spirits and his ministers a 
flame of fire,’ but of his son the Sovereign (6 dea7drys) said thus: ‘ Thou 
art my Son, I this day have begotten thee. Ask of me, and I will give 
thee the Gentiles for thine inheritance, and the ends of the earth for thy 
possession.’”* His death is put in universal relations. “Through the 
blood of the Lord there shall be redemption unto all them that believe 
and hope on God.” *® “ Let us fix our eyes on the blood of Christ and 
understand how precious it is unto his Father, because being shed for 
our salvation it won for the whole world the grace of repentance.”*® He 
is “the sceptre of the majesty of God.” ?° He came into this world, 
where He might have appeared in glory, in humility. “He is with them 
that are lowly of mind.” " His preéxistence is implied.*? Through Him 
the worship of the church is offered to God, ‘* from the ages and to the 
ages for ever.” Two doxologies appear to be directly addressed to 
Him.* In one passage, beyond reasonable dispute, He is associated with 


2. 7. 

2 See ‘irs comments, The Epistle of S. Clement, PP. —— 
8 C. 50 * Ce. 49, 50. 

6 Ce. 32, 38, 46, 64, 50, 48, 49. +d amet 
8 C, ><. %. 10 C. 16. 1l Ibid. 


12 Ce. ‘22, 16 ; comp. 32, 42, 65. 18 Ce. 20, 50. 
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God and the Holy Spirit as “the faith and the hope of the elect,” and 
with them is invoked." 

While Clement was writing this stately letter, or not far from this 
date, there was probably in circulation in Egypt, or, as some scholars 
suppose, first of all in Syria, a little tract, containing precepts respecting 
the way of life and the way of death, directions respecting church 
officers and rites, and an earnest exhortation to watchfulness. It belongs, 
if we consider simply its contents, to a very early stage of the church, 
and reflects its Jewish Christian beginnings. The more noteworthy for 
these reasons are its doctrinal allusions. Those who have been suitably 
instructed, it says, are to be baptized into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. This threefoldness of the revealed 
name of God is further emphasized by the mode of affusion which is 
prescribed, “ pour thrice upon the head.”? In the tenth chapter oc- 
curs the phrase: “ Hosannah to the God of David.” The writer appar- 
ently is applying our Lord’s argument recorded in the First Gospel.* 
David’s Lord is to him David’s God. In chapter xvi. it is said of the 
world-deceiver that he will appear ‘‘as Son of God,” that is, as though 

“he were Son of God; and the coming of Him who, it is implied, is 
the true Son, the Lord, is described by a literal quotation of words of 
Zechariah which are applied to Jehovah. 

The thought of Christ expressed or implied in these references, so far 
as this little practical manual is in point, must have belonged to the sim- 
plest elements of the early Christian teaching. 

We turn from the conditions of thought and life implied in this rudi- 
mentary manual to those which were far more developed and complicated, 
perhaps to a time at least one or two decades later. The head of the church 
in Antioch, then the political capital of the East, had been arrested and 
condemned, and was on his way to Rome to be “ ground by the teeth of 
wild beasts ” in the amphitheatre, and to be “an imitator of the passion 
of my [his] God.” On his way he had personal intercourse with pastors 


1 Ce. 58 ; comp. ec. 46, and, if the reading rod xpicrod should be confirmed, — 
the presumption is now against it,—c.2. On the passage in c. 58, Bishop 
Lightfoot remarks : “ First, for the common adjuration in the Old Testament, 
‘as the Lord (i. e. Jehovah) liveth,’ we find here substituted a form which 
recognizes the Holy Trinity. Secondly, this Trinity is declared to be the 
object or the foundation of the Christian’s faith and hope.” Op. cit. p. 272. 
Dr. Harnack comments thus : “ Tres personas divinas hic numeravit Clemens, 
ut 2, 1 sq., 46,6. Hoe ideo grave videtur, quod disertis verbistres illas per- 
sonas fidem et spem electorum esse scriptor confitetur.” Patr. Apost. Op. 
ed 2, p. 96. Clement’s words are: (7 yap 6 @cds Kal (7 6 Kdpios "Inoots Xpiords 
kal’ 7d mvetua Td &yvov, } Te wloris Kal  eAmis Tav exAektav; “ For as God liveth, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ liveth, and the Holy Spirit, who are the faith and 
the hope of the elect.” 

2 Teachings of the Twelve Apostles, c. vii. 
3 Matt. xxii. 42-46. 
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and other representatives of leading churches with which the church of 
Antioch would naturally be in more or less intimate association, and wrote 
a number of letters which it is an inestimable service of recent criticism 
to have recovered to historical use.’ Before this vindication the insight 
of Frederick Denison Maurice had given a point of view which relieved 
the pressure of the weightiest objections to their genuineness. He seized 
upon the essential personal characteristics of their author, and his cen- 
tral and ardent purpose. Ignatius is distinctively a great Pastor, eager 
to save the flock from preying wolves.? In the regions through which 
he passed the churches were in peril from false teachers and parti- 
san leaders. Doctrinally the exposure was especially great to a Jewish 
type of Docetism, a denial of the reality of Jesus’ true humanity. 
That such a heresy could gain so great influence is a striking indica- 
tion of the general belief in his superhuman origin and nature. Igna- 
tius’ most earnest doctrinal contention is, that He was truly born, truly 
ate, drank, suffered, died, — that He was a true man. While bent upon 
this purpose he testifies explicitly to his own faith, and by implication to 
that of some of the leading churches of his time, in the true divinity of our 
Lord. He is “ God humanly manifested.” * He “was with the Father 
before the worlds and appeared at the end of time” (év réAe épavy).* 
“There is one God who manifested himself by Jesus Christ his Son, 
who is his Word, that proceeded from silence, who in all things was 
well-pleasing unto Him that sent Him.” *® “Stand thou firm,” he writes 
to Polycarp, “as an anvil when it is smitten. It is the part of a great 
athlete to receive blows and be victorious. But especially must we for 
God’s sake endure all things, that He also may endure us. . . . Mark 
the seasons. Await Him that is above every season, the Eternal, the 
Invisible, who became visible for our sake, the Impalpable, the Impassi- 
ble, who suffered for our sake, who endured in all ways for our sake.” © 
In the letter to the Romans there are some expressions of special inter- 
est: “ For our God, Jesus Christ, being in the Father, is more brought 
into sight.” We have here a striking indication of the effect of Jesus’ 
resurrection and of the inclusion within the church’s vision of the glori- 
fied Christ. He became more plainly discernible in his true nature 
than He was in the days of his humiliation. This expression is followed 
immediately by another equally noteworthy, “Christianity is of great- 
ness.” " His standard and rule of conduct were, “to live according to 
Christianity.” * Men were to suffer, die, live nobly and victoriously, be- 
cause Christ was their “ inseparable life.”® They were men recovered 


1 Even if the authorship of these letters be questioned, they are a part of 
the representative Christian literature of the first half of the second century, 
and so available for our purpose. 

2 Phil. 2. 8 Eph. 19. 4 Mayn. 6. 5 1b. 8. 

6 Polyc. 3. 7 peyébous éorly 5 xpioriaviouds, Rom. 3. 

8 Mayn. 10. ® Eph. 3. 
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“in love which is the blood of Jesus Christ,” ? who is at once “perfect 
man,” * and “ our God.” ® 

We have selected three types of the early Christian belief concerning 
Christ : the cool, dispassionate Roman; the practical Jewish Christian ; 
the fervid Oriental. Even if the “ Didaché” originated in Syria, it 
was early known in Egypt. We have therefore rounded a circle from 
Rome through Egypt and Syria’ and Asia Minor and Macedonia and, by 
Ignatius’ letter to the Romans, back to that church with which Irenzeus 
tells us other churches were in necessary agreement. At no point is this 
agreement, natural and necessary in view of its origin and inner law, 
more marked than as respects the faith which rested in Christ.‘ 

A valuable testimony to this agreement is preserved by Eusebius. 
Hegesippus, a Hebrew convert, he tells us, left a record of a journey 
which he took from the East to Rome. He met on the way “a great 
many bishops,” and “ received the same doctrine from all.” He refers 
to the steadfastness in the faith of the Church of Corinth, where he tar- 
ried “many days.” ‘In every succession [of bishops] and in every 
city that is held which is preached by the law and the prophets and the 
Lord.” We know by other testimonies what belief he must have met at 
various points. His account extends our knowledge of its prevalence. 
Religious trust in Christ as Saviour and Lord, belief in his divinity, was 
the common Christian faith. 

A recent discovery makes available a similar testimony from a bishop 
in Asia Minor, which may have been written either before Hegesippus 
composed his “ Memoirs,” or not long after. Its author records that he 
is “a disciple of the pure Shepherd who feeds the flock of his sheep on 
mountains and plains, who has great eyes, observing all things ;” that he 
had journeyed across Syria and the Euphrates as far as to Nisibis; he 
visited Rome, also, “the royal city ;” and “ everywhere I [he] found 
comrades, [I] having Paul. Faith everywhere led the way and proffered 
nourishment.” In symbolical language he refers to the miraculous birth 
of our Lord; to the name of Jesus Christ, Son of God ; and to the sacra- 
ments. ‘The miraculous Incarnation,” says Bishop Lightfoot, “ and 

1 Trall, 8; Smyrn. J. 

2 Ib., 4. 

8 Polyc. 8; Eph. inser. See Lightfoot’s note in loco. 

4 From other works belonging to the Christian literature of the sub-Apostolic 
period, or prior to about the middle of the second century, similar testimonies 
to those selected above can easily be derived. Jesus Christ is our Lord and God, 
Polyc. and Phil. 12; our eternal High Priest, ib.; to Him every living thing 
doeth service, ib. 2 ; our hope, the earnest of our righteousness, our Judge, ib., 
8, 6; his Name sustains the whole creation, and is essential to salvation, Hermas, 
S. ix. 12, 14, 16. With Him the Father conversed at the creation, tb. ix. 12, 
Barnab. 5. He is Lord of the whole world, id., comp. 15, 21, Ep. to Diog. ; “ not 

. . a subaltern, or angel, or ruler,. . . but the very Artificer and Creator of 
the Universe himself, by whom He made the heavens. . . . Him He sent unto 


them,’ ib., 7. “ Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God, as 
of the Judge of quick and dead,” 2 Clem. 1. 
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the omniscient, omnipresent energy of Christ, the Scriptural writings, 
the two sacraments, the extension and catholicity of the church, — all 
stand out in definite outline and vivid colors, the more striking because 
this is no systematic exposition of the theologian, but the chance expres- 
sion of a devout Christian soul. . . . He visits the far West and the 
far East, and everywhere he finds not only the same church and the same 
sacraments, but also, as we may infer from his language, the same, or 
substantially the same theology.” ? 

With these early witnesses may be associated, for reasons which will 
be stated, three others of later date. 

One of them is Celsus, who produced an elaborate work against C hris- 
tianity about A. p. 177. The range of his learning is perhaps some- 
times overestimated, yet he gathered his objections and reproaches from 
many sources, and used apparently every argument he could think of, 
and this characteristic of his method makes his testimony significant for 
a time earlier than his own. He attacks the Christians protractedly and 
repeatedly for their belief that Jesus Christ is the Son of God and God. 
It is opposed from the side of Judaism and of paganism, of religion 
and skepticism and philosophy and common sense, by argument, and by 
slander, mockery, and ridicule. Yet he nowhere charges that the Chris- 
tians, as a body at least, had departed from their original faith, although 
he knows of divisions among them. It would have been a matter of 
much consequence to him if he could have shown, or even plausibly 
claimed, that their deification of Christ was an afterthought. He ac- 
credits their faith in his divinity with a rooted tenacity. Pressing the 
objection that the homage paid by Christians to Christ as Lord “ divides 
the kingdom of God and raises a sedition therein,” he says: “If you 
should tell them [the Christians] that Jesus is not'the Son of God, but 
that God is the Father of all, and that He alone ought to be truly wor- 
shiped, they would not consent to discontinue their worship of Him who 
is their leader in the sedition. And they call Him Son of God, not 
because they exceedingly reverence God, but because they exceedingly 
extol Him [that is, the Son].” ? 

Irenzeus claims attention on many grounds. He was a pupil of Poly- 
carp, the friend of Ignatius, and disciple of the Apostle John. Educated 
in the East, he visited Rome, and became a presbyter, and subsequently 
a bishop, in Gaul. No one had better opportunities to understand the 
Christian thought of his century, or was more thoroughly in sympathy 
with the highest life and purest traditions of the churches. Of his own 
undoubting trust in Jesus Christ as a divine Saviour he has left complete 
assurance, nor has he any doubt of what, on this point, is the common 
and original Christian faith. “The church,” he says, “though scattered 
through the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 


1 See Ando er Review, ii. pp. 499-501, 518, 519. 
2 Cont. Cel., viii. 14. 
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from the apostles and their disciples the faith in one God, the Father 
Almighty, who made the heaven and the earth, and the seas and all 
that in them is; and in one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became 
flesh for our salvation; and in the Holy Spirit, who through the 
prophets proclaimed . . . the bodily (€veapxov) ascension into heaven of 
the beloved Christ Jesus our Lord, and his coming from heaven in the 
glory of the Father ‘to gather all things in one,’ and to raise up anew 
all flesh of all mankind, in order that to Christ Jesus our Lord and God 
and Saviour and King, according to the good pleasure of the invisible 
Father, ‘every knee should bow’ . . . and that He should execute right- 
eous judgment towards all.” 

In the following context he draws a distinction between this funda- 
mental and continuous faith of the church and its theological exposition. 
Irenzus’ own opinions show that tradition may be misleading, as he 
himself recognizes, and requires to be tested. In the passage we have 
cited he is delivering an open, public, common, easily tested tradition. 
Changes had taken place within the churches since their apostolic institu- 
tion, some of which he may not have duly appreciated. But an altera- 
tion of the fundamental creed of the church, a transition from a faith in 
a human leader to a faith in a demi-god, and then to one in a being 
truly divine, was not only wholly beyond his knowledge, but beyond 
what it is reasonable to suppose could have oceurred without his cog- 
nizance of it. A revolution so great and gradually accomplished would 
have occurred too near the time of which he had personal information, 
or which was controlled for him by a secure tradition, and it would have 
affected too seriously what was vital to him in the gospel, not to have 
been discernible by him and known by him. He knows of nothing of 
the sort. 

Prior to Eusebius the most learned man in the Christian church was 
Origen, who wrote about A. p. 230 a work on “First Principles.” It 
is a highly speculative treatise, but contains, as an introduction, a state- 
ment of what was esteemed in the churches as of apostolic teaching. 
Following the same order which appears in the statement just quoted 
from Irenzus, Origen gives, as the second article of the common faith, 
the following: “‘That Jesus Christ himself, who came, was born of the 
Father before all creatures. And when, in the formation of all things, 
He had ministered to the Father, ‘for by Him all things were made,’ in 
the last times, emptying himself, He became man, and was incarnate 
although God, and made man remained, as He was, God. He assumed 
a body like to our body, differing in this respect only, that it was born of 
a virgin and of the Holy Spirit. And since this Jesus Christ was born 
and suffered in truth, and not in appearance, He endured the death 
common [to man] and truly died; for He truly rose from the dead, and 
after his resurrection He conversed with his disciples and was taken up 
[into heaven ].” 


VOL. xvi. — NO. 107. 34 
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Before we pass to a distinct class of evidence, it is pertinent to con- 
sider whether there was in the church a different tradition from the one 
we have been following. And, further, if there was such a tradition, 
what importance is to be attached to it as an indication of the primitive 
belief in Christ, and of the impression He had made. 

A humanitarian interpretation of Christ’s personality was advocated 
at Rome, by certain teachers of whom we know almost nothing, near the 
close of the second century and in the beginning of the third. They 
were excommunicated from the church, and their views were deemed 
novel as well as blasphemous. They were the first, so far as we know, 
to dissent from the common tradition, on historical grounds. They were 
met by an appeal to the Scriptures, and also to leading witnesses of what 
had been the Christian faith going back to the Clement whose testimony 
we have adduced. In all their works, it is alleged, “ Christ is spoken 
of as God.” Eusebius, who quotes these words, and who just before has 
referred to his own acquaintance with numerous writings of “ ancient” 
men unknown to us even by name, expresses no dissent from this refuta- 
tion of “a late innovation.” It is sustained by the evidence which has 
come down to us. That there was the precision of statement which 
afterwards appears is not claimed. This was the result of a distinctively 
theological movement, which, whatever else we may think of it, must be 
recognized as mainly originated and prosecuted out of regard for the 
traditional faith, and which is inexplicable without it. Neither can it 
be questioned that in the early time there was a larger freedom of belief 
than remained after the lines of a religious faith were made coincident 
with those of theology. Nor is it disputed that there were individuals and 
communities that did not join in the common faith. All that we insist 
upon, as founded in indisputable testimony and capable of being clearly 
brought to evidence, is that such dissent does not invalidate the claim of 
those who united in the worship of Christ and confessed his divinity, to 
be the bearers of a tradition which associated them with the apostles and 
with Christ himself, and along which flowed the original impulse and 


power of the gospel. 
(To be continued.) 


1 The history of Ebionism, in each of its forms, shows that something essen- 
tial to the Christian life was lacking in it. Gnosticism changed Christianity 
from a religious faith to a theosophy. Its secret traditions contrast with the 
open, public, verifiable tradition to which Ireneus appeals with entire confi- 
dence. Some recent historical scholars have found in The Shepherd of 
Hermas a type of Christology, called by them “ Adoptionism,” which regarded 
Christ as a man in whom dwelt the Spirit of God, and who was exalted, on 
account of his preéminent virtue, to sonship and lordship. This does not 
seem to us to be a correct statement of Hermas’ Christology. The flesh,” 
that is, the humanity, of our Lord, in Hermas’ theory, is made a partner with 
the indwelling divine Spirit, who is identified with the preéxisting Son,— the 
word Spirit being used as by Paul in 2 Cor. iii.17. There are many exegetical 
objections to an adoptionistic interpretation of The Shepherd. [See Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, 1892, pp. 259-268.] It is contrary also to what must have been 
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DR. McKENZIE’S LETTER. 
At Springfield, in 1887, Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, having been 


proposed as a member of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, failed of an election. In 1892, at Chicago, he was unanimously 
elected, although he had declined the nomination, and was earnestly 
urged by his former opponents to accept the position. After careful 
consideration, he declined the appointment in the letter given below, 
which states his reasons. Nothing needs to be added to so clear and 
strong a statement. 

His position is, that until the Board changes its policy in the appoint- 
ment of missionaries, and ceases to impose theological tests which are 
not applied to ministers at home, it is useless for one who disagrees 
with that policy to be a member of the Committee. Any representation 
of the so-called “liberal wing ” of the denomination which falls short of 
the appointment of missionaries from that wing is no real representation. 
It may even be harmful, as making the impression that the minority has 
its full share in the management of the affairs of the society. The prin- 
cipal object of a missionary society is to send out missionaries, and if it 
refuses to appoint those who claim no other rights than are accorded to 
ministers at home, the main purpose of supporting the society is so far 
forth defeated. Minority representation is of no value on an executive 
board which is only carrying out instructions. It is in a legislative body 
that the minority has rights. A minority on the floor and in commit- 
tees may influence legislation, and often does, but after laws are enacted 
a minority has no power nor influence. Those who disagree with the 
policy of thé Board may attend its meetings, where they can argue for 
more liberal methods, and they may contribute to its support in the hope 
that in time the exclusion of suitable candidates will give way to com- 
prehensiveness. But to sit from year to year as member of a committee 
which acts under instructions is not to represent a minority. It is only 
one’s presence as an individual. If there were no reason to believe that 
those who are now excluded, or such as they, will ever be appointed, 
then the minority would withdraw altogether from the organization and 
form an independent society. They remain, in the belief that sooner or 
later the injustice of exclusion will cease. To decline representation on 


the ancient understanding of the book, for even if Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, in the breadth of their tolerance, might not have been offended with 
such a theory, it is not credible that Irenzus and Athanasius could have 
esteemed The Shepherd as they did if this was its teaching. In any case, how- 
ever, it recognizes Christ as exalted to Lordship, as the only Saviour of 
men, as the Son of God whose name “is great and incomprehensible and sus- 
taineth the whole creation.”” It may be of service to refer to Bishop Light- 
foot’s translation [The Apostolic F fathers, pp. 405-483], which brings out much 
more distinctly than the one in the Anti-Nicene Library (T. & T. Clark) the 
use of the phrase 7d dvoua, an important matter for a right understanding of 
the position assigned to Christ by the author. 
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the Executive Committee while participating in support and in the de- 
liberations of the annual meetings emphasizes the purpose of the liberals, 
which is to use all possible means to change the policy of the Board. If 
it should become evident that no change can be hoped for, support will 
gradually be withdrawn and new channels of missionary service opened. 
Now that there are some encouraging indications that a reconstruction 
will be effected, representation at the annual meetings and contributions 
of money will be continued. In our judgment, Mr. Dickinson was right 
in declining a reélection, and Dr. McKenzie, for similar reasons, is right 
in refusing to accept the appointment. 


To Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D., Recorpinc SECRETARY OF THE 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Missions: 


My Dear Sir, —I have received your official communication of 
October 6, in which you inform me that I have been chosen a member 
of the Prudential Committee of the American Board for the year ensu- 
ing. I have now to request that you will present to the Board my 
reply. 

When I was informed by telegraph that I was to be nominated as a 
member of the Prudential Committee I immediately declined the nomi- 
nation. When, on the next day, I was informed in the same manner 
that I had been elected to this position I again replied immediately, and 
declined the appointment. I think that my second dispatch could not 
have been received by the president of the Board, to whom it was ad- 
dressed, until after the adjournment of the Board. 

I have delayed to confirm my telegraphic response to the notice of my 
election in order that I might hear whatever any one had to say to me 
regarding that which was of more than personal concern. Many friends 
have given me their counsel, and have made it clear that in this matter 
good men hold widely different opinions. From several members of the 
committee, and from officers of the Board, I have received the assurance 
that my acceptance of the office was heartily desired. It will be readily 
seen that the question which I was compelled to decide was a difficult 
one, and that its consideration has been in many ways a burden and a 
grief. It has pained me to know that, whatever conclusion I should reach, 
I must disappoint those whose friendship and confidence I hold above all 
price. 

But after this prolonged delay, and after examining the subject in all 
its bearings, I am obliged to adhere to my original decision, and to decline 
the position to which I have been elected. 

I feel that it is due to the Board that I should give the reasons for 
this conclusion. I might fairly plead that I should be excused from this 
new service on the ground that I have now all the public duties which I 
am able to perform in justice to the parish which has the first claim upon 
my time and strength. But I should not be dealing frankly either with 
the Board or with my parish,!if I presented this as the chief reason 
for my declination. I wish there were no other reason, for my heart is 
utterly devoted to the missionary work at home and abroad, and I should 
consent to any reasonable sacrifice by which I could advance it. Indeed, 
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it is my desire for this advance which furnishes the principal reason for 
my present action. Iam not alone in the opinion that I can serve our 
missions better from my unofficial position than as a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee. 

While I recognize the great work of the Board in the past, and the 
wisdom with which most of its operations are conducted, I have no right 
to conceal from those who have honored me with this election that, in my 
judgment, there are prominent features of its administration which re- 
quire amendment to bring them into agreement with the principles of our 
churches as expressed in their usages and in the decisions of the councils 
by which their ministers are ordained and installed. ‘The action of the 
Board at its last meeting, giving to the churches to which the Board 
belongs more control of its membership and of its policy, is a movement 
in the right direction, and has the promise of good results. I believe 
that the voice of the churches will be heard, and that their principles of 
action will become the rules of the organizations through which they 
work. I fear that I should hinder that consummation if I accepted a 
place upon the committee before these questions have their natural and 
final adjustment. 

Conspicuous among the matters of importance which come before the 
Prudential Committee is the appointment of missionaries. The wishes 
of the Board concerning the-proper qualifications of a missionary have 
been expressed from time to time within a few years, but not with such 
precision and distinctness as to prevent a variety of opinions upon their 
real meaning. The Committee has, of necessity, given its own interpre- 
tation to the resolutions and instructions which it has received, and this 
interpretation has not been formally disowned by the Board. The decla- 
rations made at the recent meeting do not seem to me to give strong as- 
surance of a change in the policy or methods of administration, The 
influence of these methods upon the young men and young women from 
among whom our missionaries are to come is often harmful, while some 
are withheld from the service who should be cordially accepted and 
promptly sent on this ministry of grace. I am too closely connected 
with the preparation of men and women for this ministry not to feel the 
seriousness of this policy of restraint. 

While I believe that the greatest care should be taken in the appoint- 
ment of missionaries, and that special qualities of character are needed 
for special and important positions, and while I would demand of any 
one seeking appointment that he should be loyal to the essential prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith as these are held by the churches which are 
asked to commission him, I would not lay upon any one a burden 
heavier than I am willing myself to bear, or deny to any one the right 
which, as a Puritan minister, I claim, to study the Holy Scriptures with a 
free and open mind, and to receive and impart the truth which I learn 
in the liberty which the truth bestows, and, in the words of the subscrip- 
tion to the Andover Creed, “ according to the best light God shall give 
me.” 

I may be allowed to add that those with whom I am most intimately 
associated in my extra parochial work, and whom I should be supposed 
in some degree to represent, are virtually united in their judgment that 
under the existing conditions I should not become a member of the Pru- 
dential Committee, and stand in a place where, as they believe, my re- 
sponsibility would be in excess of my influence. Their interest in this 
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subject and its relations is vital and intelligent, and I have no right to 
disregard their deliberate judgment. 

But while I decline this office, I wish to express my gratitude to those 
who have called me to a position which has so long been considered one 
of distinction and usefulness. They may at some time see that I am 
best serving them by the course which I am now taking, even if, for the 
present, it disappoints their hope. 

I shall remain a member of the American Board, and I am ready to 
pledge my effort and my influence to the promotion of its efficiency, the 
enlargement of its resources, the support of its missionaries, and to the 
largest development and fullest success of its devotion and its labor to 
hasten the day which enters into our prayers and our toils, when the 
kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ. 

I am very respectfully and sincerely yours, 


ALEXANDER McKENZIE. 
CamBRIDGE, October 27. 


COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON DOCTRINAL TESTS. 


Tue National Congregational Council, at its recent meeting in Minne- 
apolis, passed the following resolution relative to the theological beliefs of 
candidates for missionary appointment : — 


Each Congregational church has its own Confession of Faith, and there is 
no authority to impose any general Confession upon it ; nor are our ministers 
required to subscribe to any specified doctrinal standards. But, as a basis of 
fellowship, we have certain creeds of acknowledged weight, to be used, not as 
tests, but as a testimony ; and we have also, in ecclesiastical councils and associa- 
tions of churches, recognized organs for expressing the fellowship and declaring 
the faith held by our churches to be essential, as well as guarding the liberty 
of thought generally allowed in our churches : therefore, in the administration 
of all our benevolent societies, and in the work of our churches, the utmost 
care should be exercised in the application of the foregoing principles. 


(Signed by) Cuartes R. PALMER. FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS. 
ARTHUR LITTLE. Amory H. Braprorp. 
JAMES G. JOHNSON. W. K. Bicetow. 


NEWMAN SMYTH. 


The signatures are the names of all the members of the committee 
to which the subject was referred, and their report was adopted by the 
council without opposition. Although the language is general, the state- 
ment carries its own interpretation. It evidently means that our benevo- 
lent societies should exercise the utmost care to prescribe no theological 
conditions for missionaries different from those applied to ministers by 
councils. Inasmuch as no general Confession is imposed on the churches, 
and ministers are not required to subscribe to any specified doctrinal 
standards, the resolution means that no single creed, and especially no 
individual creed, is to be imposed either directly or virtually upon mission- 
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aries. The societies may go no farther than to ascertain the essential 
beliefs of candidates through their assent, for substance of doctrine, to 
creeds of acknowledged weight. They are to find in the action of coyn- 
cils and of associations of churches the faith which is held essential. 
The societies are to find also, in the action of councils, the degree of 
liberty in opinion and doctrine which is to be guarded, and therefore are 
not to put narrower limits on the freedom of missionaries. The resolu- 
tion does not advise the societies to turn over the theological examina- 
tion of candidates to councils, but to be as comprehensive as councils in 
applying doctrinal tests. It is cautionary against extreme methods, 
either of indifference to the common essentials of faith, or of employing 
tests which are not found in the creeds nor imposed by councils in the 
ordination of ministers. It attaches great importance to liberty of 
thought, which should be as carefully guarded by societies as by councils. 

It may be thought that if a society, especially the foreign missionary 
society, should exercise no greater care than some councils do, men of 
lax views, and not holding all the essentials of doctrine, would be ap- 
pointed. Under any method of examination mistakes will sometimes be 
made. But it may be doubted if the danger of too great comprehensive- 
ness is greater than the danger of too narrow exclusiveness. A council 
might ordain a man for the home work whom it would not recommend 
for the foreign work. In that respect a society may discriminate as a 
council would. A council might ordain to the home work a man who 
does not accept all the essentials of doctrine in the usual sense, yet has 
made marked advance from doubt to faith, and has the spirit of earnest 
consecration, although it would not advise his appointment in a foreign 
field. But such cases are exceptional in the case of applicants for ser- 
vice abroad. The resolution does not advise the appointment of those who 
do not accept the essential doctrines, but only insists that no more should 
be required. The imposition of tests which are not of the essentials of 
faith, and the limitation of liberty of opinion accordingly, has probably 
in the last few years lost to the American Board a considerable number 
of men who would have been successful missionaries. The deterioration 
of service through mistakes of councils, if the decision had been left with 
them, or through the employment of recognized creeds, would presumably 
have been less than it has been under the hyperdoctrinal strictures of the 
Prudential Committee of the American Board. The point of the reso- 
lution, evidently, is against requiring or excluding certain opinions about 
the opportunity of the heathen to know God in Christ, or any other 
opinions which do not pertain to the substance of faith or concerning 
which Scripture is silent. 
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PREACHING IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


TuE pastoral letter issued by the House of Bishops at the late General 
Convention emphasizes the importance of preaching. Other portions of 
the letter, especially the section concerning Christian unity, have been more 
generally noticed, but the counsel about preaching is the most earnest 
word spoken. 

It is supposed by many that preaching is not as much relied on in the 
Episcopal Church as the ritual and organized activities of administration. 
It is well known that there is a considerable class in that church which 
declare indifference to sermons, or even dislike of them. They value 
the service and endure the sermon. Many have gone over to the Episco- 
pal communion for no other reason than their enjoyment of the beauty 
and dignity of public worship in collect, litany, response, and chant. On 
the other hand, during the last few years a type of preaching of a very 
high order has developed in the Episcopal pulpit. By some it is called 
the Brooks type. Doubtless the commanding influence of Bishop Brooks 
has encouraged a style of preaching somewhat resembling his, and has 
done the more important service of restoring to the place of first impor- 
tance the preaching and teaching of the word of God. The type may be 
characterized as the type of aspiration. One who drops into an Episco- 
pal church may expect to hear, especially if the preacher has not passed 
middle life, a discourse which starts with some suggestive and rather 
unfamiliar Scriptural phrase reflecting an experience of unrest, or per- 
plexity, or disappointment, or of surprise, or discovery, or illumination, 
or conquest. The phases of individual need, regret, desire, and aspira- 
tion are presented, and upon these the hearer is lifted up into pure and 
holy rest in God, submission to his will, and devotion to his service. 
When this preaching is addressed to the superficial feelings, it becomes 
sentimental. When it explores the depths of experience and scales the 
heights of aspiration, it appeals successfully to the most powerful senti- 
ments of human nature. It is a noble type of preaching. It has influ- 
ence with the refined, the cultivated, the introspective. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from the intellectual type prevailing by argument, from the 
preaching addressed to conscience, and froin the preaching of protest 
against narrowness of doctrine. The sermon of aspiration has a distine- 
tive character as compared with the sermon to intellect, the sermon to 
conscience, and the sermon of protest. Not all preaching in the Episcopal 
Church is the interpretation of life, nor is any denomination confined to 
one of the other types. But in general the Episcopal pulpit stands 
for the suggestive, interpretative, refined, sometimes pathetic expression 
of aspiration. 

As between the two tendencies of undue regard for worship and admin- 
istration on the one hand, and the revived interest in preaching on the 
other, it is significant that the House of Bishops speaks so urgently in 
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the encouragement of preaching. Their counsel promotes the revival of 
pulpit power which has already set in. It guards the clergy against the 
danger of exalting ecclesiasticism and liturgy above the preaching of the 
gospel. It indicates the way in which that church may fulfill a great 
mission in Christianizing the class which is so largely under its influence. 
A part of the pastoral epistle bearing on this subject may be quoted : — 


“And here we earnestly charge our brethren of the clergy to remember that 
the foremost and most abiding of all their duties is to preach the gospel. 
This, dear brethren, is the first command in our commission : ‘Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature.’ It has seemed to us 
that this primal duty has been somewhat obscured. We have nothing to say 
here of the relative importance of preaching and administration. Each has its 
place ; but whatever else it may do or be, a living church must be a preaching 
and a teaching church. It would be something to alarm if our preaching were 
such that our people should become clamorous for less and less of it... . 
We solemuly charge our brethren in the ministry to cultivate and exercise this 
great office. In the words of the great apostle to the son of his heart, we 
say to you, ‘preach the gospel.’ Make the pulpit a throne of light. Let it 
teach. It is sent to teach, not alone to move or excite emotion, least of all to 
win man’s admiration of eloquent periods, beautiful diction, and graceful de- 
livery. Its one great purpose is to instruct and to enlighten in the things 
belonging to God.” 

Other churches may well act upon this wise and urgent advice. So 
many activities are now employed that they may usurp too large a share 
of time and interest. They certainly will do so, if the minister is led to 
make preaching of secondary importance, and if the people care less for 
the pulpit than for the work of committees, societies of endeavor, Sun- 
day-schools, and social entertainment. To preachers of all denomina- 
tions the words of the epistle are appropriate : — 

“Still, as of old, men are touched and held by the strong, wise, tender 
words of other men. If the power of the pulpit is less in our time, as some, 
not we, assert, it is from no change in the nature or circumstances of man. 
The evidence is all about us. The printed column or the printed page can never 
reach the inmost heart of men like the living voice, the pleading and persuad- 
ing voice, of a living person. He knew what was in man, and committed his 
gospel to the voices of men. It was to be written also; but still the voice 
was to utter it, the voice of a man to other men, as it was first uttered upon 
the hillsides of Palestine and the shores of the Galilean lake.” 


THE ANDOVER REVIEW FOR 1893. 


Wirs the January number of 1893 the “ Andover Review” will make 
its appearance as a bi-monthly. This change from a monthly to a bi- 
monthly has been determined upon after careful consideration. The 
chief reason for the change is the desire of the Editors to make the 
“Review ” available to a larger number of readers. We have been 
constantly reminded through letters and in conversation that the price of 
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the “ Review ” precluded the subscription of many who wished to take it. 
We have decided, therefore, to make such a change in the number of 
issues during the year as will allow the reduction in price from $4.00 to 
$3.00. The character of the ‘‘ Review ” will be in nowise changed, and 
each issue will be considerably enlarged, allowing more space for depart- 
ments, which it has been necessary to somewhat abridge. 

The time for the change seems to be opportune. The long season of 
controversy in connection with the Seminary, which necessitated the fre- 
quent and possibly disproportionate treatment of controversial subjects, 
is practically over. The “ Review” is now free to render such aid as 
may be in its power in advancing in more general ways the interests of 
a true “ progressive orthodoxy,” and especially in striving to develop all 
those interests which are associated with religious and social progress. 
Plans for the coming year will be stated in detail in the next number. 
Meanwhile the announcement of the change in form is made in the pres- 
ent number, which has necessarily been delayed for other reasons. 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





MUST WE GIVE UP THE PAULINE AREOPAGUS ? 


Most of our knowledge is taken upon trust. Everybody knows more 
than anybody can know; and to prove all things for one’s self, hard 
enough when all things were new and few, has come to be quite out of 
the question. It follows that whoever actually knows, or gets credit for 
knowing, any little patch of science comes under increasing responsi- 
bility. If everybody must trust somebody, somebody must be absolutely 
trustworthy. 

We feel this never so keenly as when we catch some sage pushing his 
dynamite drill into the bed-rock of our beliefs. No matter whether it 
concern our spiritual verities, or accredited facts of history. Is Mara- 
thon a myth? Is Salamis a rock-ribbed isle with a pretty moonlit strait 
affording safe station for King George’s little fleet — and nothing more ? 
Is the Acropolis a picturesque rock bursting by chance into a bloom of 
Parthenons and Propylea— rock and bloom alike the creatures of our 
eredulity ? 

These are next questions, now that the first living historian of Greece, 
after removing one mountain of old Athenian fame, proceeds to level 
another. The Pnyx with its great rock-platform from which our fancy 
has always heard Demosthenes “fulmine over Greece,” and its vast 
amphitheatre whereon our faith has always gathered that great parlia- 
ment the Athenian Demos, — this high place of Athenian eloquence and 
eldest throne of democracy Curtius long ago vacated of all its civic 
significance and turned over as a sacred preserve to Pelasgian Zeus. 
Now he asks Christian faith to vacate the Areopagus and cede it back to 
Athena and the Eumenides. In other words, the full weight of his 
authority is thrown against our faith in the Areopagus of Paul. 
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To multitudes this will seem to settle the question, for to multitudes in 
all things Hellenic there is no higher authority. Historian of Greece, 
topographer of the Peloponnese, explorer of Olympia, Curtius has now 
signalized the jubilee of his Hellenic studies by a work which perhaps no 
other living man could have produced; and in this work, the ripe fruit 
of fifty years’ study of Athens and (in some measure) at Athens, he 
tells us that Mars’ Hill and St. Paul must part company. 

This new “ Stadtgeschichte von Athene” is indeed a rich, ripe sheaf; a 
work which every Grecian must welcome, and from which every scholar 
must carry away a more vivid and ccherent vision of the great sweep of 
Athenian history from the primeval Rock-town (Kranaa) still so clearly 
traceable in the hewn foundations about the Pnyx, down even to the un- 
covering of ancient monuments and the recovery of more ancient writings 
within a twelvemonth past. It is in this that Curtius’ strength lies; to a 
wealth of Hellenic learning he adds rare historical imagination and the 
generalizing power which handles the largest canvas with a sure and easy 
touch. He is never too learned to be genial and to look aloft. One need 
only to carry his “* Peloponnesus”’ from the Isthmus all round the plane- 
leaf to Olympia, and study it on its own ground, as the present writer has 
done, to see how much his topographical work owes to this quality of 
largeness, — an impression constantly exhanced by comparison with 
Leake’s utter poverty in this particular. Yet what archzologist would 
not leave Curtius on the shelf, if it came to a choice betwixt the two for 
company in his Peloponnesian pilgrimage? It is good to walk with a seer 
whose head smites the stars; it may be better, on occasion, to follow a 
guide whose feet are always on the ground. 

These remarks are fairly suggested by the work in question. If an 
ideal history of this marvelous thirty-centuries’ city growth were to be 
written so that the scholar’s eye might sweep it at a glance, Curtius, of 
all living men, might claim the task; if Leake’s work on this ground 
were to be done over in the light of all the accumulated new knowledge, 
the task was one not for Curtius but for Dérpfeld. Curtius himself 
seems to have undertaken the latter task only to find at the end that 
he had accomplished the former, or something approaching it; it was 
not until he came to write the preface and print the title-page that he sub- 
stituted “ Stadtgeschichte ” for “‘ Topographie von Athene.” 

Rich as the book is, it must have suffered from this uncertainty of 
plan ; and it is in the line of its second intention, rather than its first, 
that we are to look for its permanent value. In fact, one cannot consider 
its strictly topographical side, in view of the radical work that is so fast 
winning its way here in Athens, without wondering if the author is to 
drink of the same bitter cup drained by his brother Georg Curtius when 
he saw his own work undermined and overturned by his pupils. Cer- 
tainly, it seems a little perverse at this day to plant the Sacred Gate in 
the bed of the Eridanus, to locate the assembly of the Pnyx on the 
slopes of the Mouseion (Philopappos), to carry the Eleusinion around be- 
hind the Acropolis, and so on. 

For the present, however, we have to do with the single question of 
St. Paul and the Areopagus, — a question on which Curtius’ view seems 
clearly reactionary and erroneous. His position, briefly, is that the apos- 
tle was carried by those whom his market-place deliverances had most 
incensed to the Stoa of the King Archon, before whom belonged the 
preliminary hearing in all Areopagus causes; that here, pending the 
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question whether a charge of introducing foreign gods would lie, Paul 
made his plea in the midst of the representatives of the Areopagus, and 
in the hearing of a great assembly of people; and that the high court 
refused to entertain the charge, Dionysius being certainly the spokesman 
of those who brought about this decision.’ 

Curtius does not stay to fortify his position. It contents him to rele- 
gate all his argument to a footnote, in which he simply reiterates his 
summary rendering of Luke’s topographical data, and adds two remarks. 
First, there is a confusion (he says) of trial and preliminary hearing. 
Second, — and this seems to be the real hinge of his conclusion, — the 
rock ridge above offered the proper place neither for speaking nor for 
hearing. 

Now if our Pauline Areopagus must go, we may at least demand that 
it shall be for good cause shown, and not on any man’s mere opinion 
that Paul and his auditors might have found a fitter place for their pur- 
pose than that which the writer of the Acts has assigned them. 

On the contrary, I think it can be shown: 1, that Curtius’ interpreta- 
tion of Luke’s topographical data is altogether forced and improbable, 
not to say impossible ; 2, that there is no warrant in the narrative for 
assuming any judicial process whatever; and 3, that the Areopagus was 
not only the actual, but the ideal, platform for the occasion. 

I. Luke says that Paul was conducted to (strictly upon) the Areopagus, 
and spoke “ standing in the midst of the Areopagus ;” Curtius inter- 
prets, “to the King’s Stoa, that is, to the offices of the Areopagus in the 
King’s Stoa,” and “ before the King’s Stoa, in the midst of the representa- 
tives of the Areopagus,” that is, ‘‘ surrounded by the Areopagites there 
assembled.” 

A very bold metonymy, unless it can be shown that the Stoa Basileios 
was the actual seat of the court at some stage of its judicial activity, 
whether of preliminary cognizance or of final judgment; or, at least, 
that indictments lodged here with the king, and especially the indictment 
for impiety (ypady doeBeias), usually and necessarily came to trial before 


1 For fairness and fullness the original passage is here given in its integrity 
(Stadtgeschichte von Athene, p. 262 sq.) : — 

Bald darauf war Paulus in Athen, um in der gottesfiirchtigsten aller 
Stiidte die Hellenen von der Thorheit des Bilderdienstes zu iiberzeugen. Er 
wurde von denen, die er am meisten erbittert hatte, nach der Konigshalle 
gefiihrt, wo die vom Areopag zu entscheidenden Rechtssachen anhiingig ge- 
macht wurden ; eswar der selbe Platz, wo nach Platon auch Sokrates und 
Euthyphron sich trafen. Hier musste erst dariiber entschieden werden, ob eine 
Anklage wegen Einfiihrung neuer Gotter begriindet sei, und hier konnte der 
Apostel vor der Konigshalle, inmitten der Vertreter des Areopags, einer 
grossen Versammlung von Menschen verstiindlich, die Rede halten, in welcher 
er die Anklage zuriickwies, weil er keinen neuen Gott einfiihre sondern nur 
den “unbekannten,” dessen Alter er bei seiner wolle. Vieles von dem, was aus 
seinem Munde kam, musste bei echten Athenern inneren Anklang finden, denn 
mit uralt pelasgischer Anschauung stimmte es ja durchaus iiberein, dass der 
Herr des Himmels und der Erde nicht in Tempeln, von Hiinden gemacht, 
wohnen kénne. Der hohe Rath hat die Klage nicht angenommen, und Diony- 
sios war gewiss der Wortfiihrer derer, welche diese Entscheidung herbeigefiihrt 
haben. (Apostelgeschichte, 17, 19 : én rv ”Apetov xd-yov Hyayov d. h. nach dem 
Geschiiftslokale des Areopags in der Konigshalle. V. 22, év uéow rod ’Apéiov 
wdyov : von den dort versammelten Areopagiten umgeben. Man verwecheselt 
Gericht und Vorverhandlung. Auf der Felskuppe oben war weder zum Reden 
noch zum Horen der richtige Platz.) 
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that court. Against either assumption the historical evidence is practi- 
cally conclusive, as we shall see. The most that Curtius himself pre- 
sumes is that “ the Areopagus sat here as long as it was a supreme council 
of state; and that here also it sat as a sort of grand jury to hear com- 
plaints, find true bills, and docket cases in the several courts according 
to their competence.” } 

The first statement rests on a single passage in a doubtful Demosthenic 
speech (Against Aristogeiton, I. § 23), where, in enumerating certain salu- 
tary guaranties of Athenian law, the speaker instances the fact that 
“‘when the Council of Areopagus, sitting in the Stoa Basileios, ropes 
itself in, it is in full seclusion by itself, and every one withdraws out of the 
way.”? Curtius’ language, however, would seem to carry us back to 
the time before the Ephialtes-Themistocles’ coup d’état had stripped the 
ancient council of its high state functions, Demosthenes, if the speech 
be genuine, is doubtless referring to those extraordinary and extra-judi- 
cial occasions, when, under a mandate of the assembly, the Areopagus 
sat as a state inquisition in times of public peril. An instance in point 
is the Harpalus affair, of which Demosthenes himself was the illustrious 
and, apparently, sole victim, though it was on his own motion that the 
Areopagus had been charged with the inquiry.® 

Such inquiry would be held behind closed doors, in the nature of the 
ease ; and the very pith of the passage in question is that the place was 
chosen and roped in for the sake of seclusion and secrecy. Certainly 
not a tradition to justify Curtius in assuming that here the apostle could 
make his plea, “in the midst of the representatives of the Areopagus 
and in hearing of a great assembly of people.” 

If positive evidence is wanting for ordinary sessions of the Areo- 
pagus in the Stoa,—and we have Curtius’ own authority for saying 
that the “final judgment was rendered as of old on the lonely rock- 


1 Wir diirfen voraussetzen, dass hier nicht nur die Geschiiftslokale des 

Archontats welche spiiter den besonderen Namen “'Thesmothesion ’’ hatten, 
sondern auch die Riiume, deren der Areopag bedurfte so lange er ein UOber- 
aufsichtsrath der Republik war, lagen. Auch fiir seine richterliche Thiitigkeit 
waren hier die Lokale, wo die der Competenz der Areopagiten zufallenden 
Rechtssachen anhiingig gemacht wurden (Stadtgeschichte, p. 94). Hier wurde 
iiber die Annahme der Klage, iiber das zustiindige Forum und den That- 
bestand verhandelt. Der Richterspruch aber erfolgte wie vor Alters auf 
dem vom Markttreiben entlegenen, einsamen Felsgipfel des Areopags (ibid., 
». 167). 
‘ 2 This passage has also misled other writers, among them Miss Harrison 
(Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 25): “ Within the Stoa Basi- 
leios also the Council of Areopagus met. Certain cases involving secrecy could 
not be tried in the open air; for these the Stoa Basileios was the regular 
place.” Lipsius (Meier-Schémann, Der Attische Process, p. 173, note 63) refuses 
to accept the fact of such meetings here on the authority of this speech, which 
(he thinks) manifestly presupposes the use of the Stoa as an ordinary Areopa- 
gus court-room. Asa murder court we know it could not sit under a roof 
(Antiphon on the murder of Herodes, 11). Dugit (Etude sur l’Arcopage 
Athénien, p. 95) thinks that in addition to three regular meetings each month 
on the rock, there must have been others more frequent, and probably at the 
Stoa. 

8 This was a real grand-jury function ; and on their presentment (&répacis) 
Demosthenes and the other orators involved with him were cited to trial before 
a panel of fifteen hundred heliasts sitting in the great Heliza. (See “ Der 
Areopag als Stadtrath” in Philippi, Der Areopag und die Epheten, p. 170 sqq.) 
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height of the Areopagus, removed from the din of the market-place,” — 
how is it with the preliminary stages of the process? Did the Areopa- 
gites sit as a grand jury here (or anywhere) to determine the validity of 
complaints and the trial jurisdiction? This is evidently Curtius’ view, 
taking his several remarks together and considering his inference in the 
matter in question; but the view is nowhere clearly stated, and in fact 
rests upon a singular confusion. He is attributing te the court a function 
of the Basileus, its presiding head. The proof of this will appear as we 
consider the last assumption on which the metonymy of Luke (according 
to Curtius) could be defended. 

The question remains, namely, Did indictments lodged at the Stoa, 
and especially the ypadi dao¢Beias, usually and necessarily go to trial be- 
fore the Areopagus? Fortunately this is not a matter of speculation ; 
we have the facts and the highest possible authority. Aristotle has risen 
from the dead, as it were, to give us a consecutive account of Athenian 
jurisdiction ; for the quarry chips of the grammarians we have now in the 
new-found “ Polity of the Athenians” the quarry itself. In this great 
treasure-trove, chapter 57 defines the functions of the Basileus, and inciden- 
tally the jurisdictions of the five criminal courts. After enumerating this 
Archon’s sacred offices in the celebration of the Mysteries, the Lenza, 
the Panathenaic procession and games, the torch-races, and the patrial 
sacrifices generally, Aristotle comes to his judicial functions. Before 
him, in the first instance, are laid charges of impiety, but Aristotle is 
absolutely silent as to the ultimate tribunal. Likewise before him are 
brought all charges of homicide, and here Aristotle is explicit ; cases of 
premeditated homicide, of wounding with intent, of poisoning, and of arson 
are tried in the Areopagus, and these are the only cases the Council 
(namely, of Areopagus) tries ; while other homicide causes are assigned 
respectively to the other criminal courts, namely, the Palladion, Delphi- 
nion, Phreattys, and (by description, though the name has fallen out of 
the text) the Prytaneion. After specifying the jurisdiction of each of 
these courts save the last, Aristotle proceeds : “ The allotted (ephete) try 
these cases, except those tried in the Areopagus; but these the Basileus 
brings into court, and they try them . . . and in the open air.” 

While there is little positively new in this passage of the “ Politeia,” 
we gain much in connection and authority. It confirms the compe- 
tence of the Basileus in all questions of homicide, and so establishes 
his position as chief justice of each and all of the five criminal courts. 
(See Philippi, p. 23; Meier-Schémann, I. 175 sq.) It follows that his 
official residence has no more claim ipso facto to be spoken of as the 
Areopagus than as the Palladion, or Delphinion, or Phreattys, or Pryta- 
neion, or (as we shall see) any heliastic court in which he might docket 
other than homicide causes. 

What is more to the purpose, it becomes clear that the Basileus him- 
self — possibly with the two associates (zdpedpor) of his own choosing 
— exercises the grand-jury function, and that the court takes the case 
only when he brings it before them “in the open air,” where we know, 
on other testimony, that all homicides must be tried. 

But yet more important, we see that the jurisdiction of the Areopagus 
is strictly limited, and excludes impiety. The vexed question whether 
the reform of Ephialtes deprived the Areopagus of its criminal jurisdic- 
tion or left it that exclusively was as good as settled fifty years ago by 
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Forchhammer on the testimony of Philochoros, but the interpretation 
was disputed.! 

Aristotle’s language now is both definite and exhaustive. All homi- 
cide causes fall within the competence of the Basileus, while deliberate 
murder, wounding with intent, fatal poisoning, and arson are tried on 
the Areopagus, and these are the only cases the Council tries. Impiety 
is excluded, certainly not by inadvertence, as it has just been placed at 
the head of the list in the account of the king’s judicial competence. 
Had we Aristotle’s authority alone, we should conclude that he does not 
specify the jurisdiction in impiety, because it was in fact and in law un- 
defined, as was, indeed, the delict itself. And this is exactly the con- 
clusion at which we arrive by an induction from historical cases. 

In the face of the popular tradition, the Areopagus makes practically 
no show as a heresy court in the period of which the orators give us 
the fullest information. All the famous heresy cases on record, so far 
as they came to trial at all, were either demonstrably or probably tried 
elsewhere. We have more or less full data fdr at least fifteen cases, 
extending over a long period of time, in which such proceeding was 
instituted : they are the cases of Aischylus, Anaxagoras, Aspasia, Alci- 
biades, Andocides, Diagoras of Melos, Protagoras, Socrates, Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Archias the Hierophant, Stilpon, Phryne, Theoris, and 
Ninos.? 

Of these cases only two (Aeschylus and Stilpon) have been assigned 
with any show of authority to the Areopagus ; and that authority is as 
late and worthless as Clement of Alexandria and Diogenes Laertius. An 
examination of these cases justifies the conclusion that AXschylus was not 
so tried, and that Stilpon’s case, if historical, is irrelevant to the question 
of jurisdiction in cases of asebeia.* 


1 Cited by Photius s. v. NowopdAakes: "EdidArns pdva kaTéAume TH e& "Apelou md-you 
Bovajj 72 iwtp Tod céparos, pp. 674, 675 (Porson). Christensen (Areopagus, p. 
52) understood by 7a irtp tod cdpuaros, capitalia in general, including sacrilege 
with its penalty of exile ; and Philippi, while taking the expression of Philo- 
choros as synonymous with 7a govind, was yet in doubt whether it was intended 
to be exhaustive of the jurisdiction left to the court. 

2 For the best summary account of these cases, apart from the question of 
jurisdiction, see Sch6mann, Griechische Alterthiimer, 11. 563-569. There seems 
no sufficient reason for including Phidias and Theodorus on the roll, but I 
have added Archias. 

8 schylus (according to Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, ii. 14, p. 461, Pot- 
ter), having divulged the Mysteries upon the stage, was tried in the Areopagus 
, and acquitted on his proving that he had never been initiated. The alleged 
defense is against all probability ; if AXschylus, born Eleusinian and devoutest 
of poets, was not a Mystes, who was? The contemporary evidence of Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs, 886) outweighs the usual (and, I think, unnecessary) inference 
from Aristotle (Eth. Nicom. iii. 2): AEschylus may have been an initiate, yet 
without he punctilio to see in every ritual detail an ineffable mystery. The 
trial before the Areopagus seems nothing more than an unwarranted inference 
from the fact stated by Heracleides Ponticus (as cited by Eustathius on Aris- 
totle, 1. c.), namely, that when the poet, being set upon by the mob in the 
theatre, had fled to the altar of Dionysus, the Areopagites (there present) in- 
tervened and demanded a fair trial for him ; a very natural course in any 
case, and especially so on the old assumption that the offending play was the 
“ Eumenides,” wherein Athena declares the divine charter of her Areopagus. 
This account of Heracleides bears the marks of authenticity, and in what fol- 
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Against these two cases of alleged exercise of jurisdiction by the 
Areopagus, neither of which has any validity as a precedent, there are 
ten which are to be referred, on positive or highly probable evidence, to 
the heliastic tribunals. These are those of Anaxagoras, Aspasia, Diagoras, 
Alcibiades, Andocides, Socrates, Phryne, Archias, Theoris, Ninos.’ 

The three remaining delinquents (Protagoras, Aristotle, Theophrastus) 
all fled before trial, and we have no positive data as to the process. All 
that we know points to the ordinary heliastic jurisdiction.’ 

But one impiety case to our certain knowledge was tried by the Areo- 
pagus, namely, that of the Acharnian landholder indicted for grubbing 
up the stump of a sacred olive on one of his own farms, whose defense 
we read in Lysias’ well-known speech (‘Apeorayutixods rept. Tod oNKOv 
droAoyia). The jurisdiction in this case is accounted for by the fact, 
known to us from the speech itself, that these trees were placed under 
the special protection of that court. 

The new evidence of Aristotle and the historical docket more than 
confirm the conclusion already reached by the specialists, namely, that at 


lows it points clearly to a heliastic tribunal ; the poet is brought into court 
(cis Suxaorhpiov) and acquitted, the judges (8:caordy) letting him off mainly on 
the ground of his services at Marathon. lian (Var. hist. v. 19) embellishes 
the story : Ameinias, the poet’s younger brother, who had won the aristeia at 
Salamis, shows the stump of his brave right arm, and by that token saves 
dEschylus. We know that Cynegeirus lost his right hand, and his life with it, 
at Marathon ; a singular coincidence to run in a family, or a good specimen of 
myth-making. Still, Hlian does not drag in the Areopagus. 

Stilpon (according to the story told by Diogenes Laertius, ii. 116) had de- 
clared that Athena was not a god. Brought before the Areopagus, he insisted 
that he was right : “She was not a god, but a goddess — gods were male.” 
He was condemned and banished, nominally for impiety ; really, as Schomann 
intimates, for the pure frivolity of his sophistic harangues, which would doubt- 
less bring his case within the moral police powers of the Areopagus. 

1 Most of these cases are well known and undisputed ; for authorities, see 
Der Attische Process, pp. 366,375 ; for Diagoras, [Lysias] Against Andocides, 
$17 sq. ; for Archias, [Demosthenes] Against Newra,§ 116. The last two 
cases require a word here. Theoris, giving herself out as priestess of some 
foreign divinity, trades in sorcery and poisoning among the baser sort ; is 
prosecuted by Demosthenes, and put to death with all her breed ({Demosth.] 
Against Aristogeiton, § 79; Plutarch, Demosth. c. 14). We should expect 
such a case to go to the Areopagus ona ypaph dapudxwv, but Philochoros in- 
forms us it was a ypaph adoeBelas (Harpokration s. v. @ewpls), and the speech 
against Aristogeiton shows that the case was tried before a popular dikastery, 
such as the:speaker was then addressing : Spets thy Gpiapday Oewplta, thy Anuviay, — 
Thy pappaxlda, kal abrhy Kal 7d yévos Gray amexrelvate. Ninos followed the same 
trade as priestess of Sabazius, and her case seems to have gone the same course, 
though our information is even scantier than in the matter of Theoris. 

2 Of Aristotle, Stahr, in Smith’s Dictionary of Biography, says: “On his 
refusing to answer the summons of the Areopagus, he was deprived of all the 
rights and honors which had been previously bestowed upon him, and con- 
demned to death in his absence (lian, Var. hist. xiv. 1).” Now ADlian does 
not mention the Areopagus in the case, nor does any other ancient writer to 
my knowledge, and Stahr is evidently going beyond his authority. It must 
have been the summons of the Basileus, which necessarily went before the 
determination of the jurisdiction. When we find Socrates at the Stoa, it is on 
the summons of the Basileus, which necessarily went before the determination 
of the jurisdiction, not on the summons of the heliasts, whose relation to his 
case is to be determined by his appearance here. 
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least down through the period of the orators it was not the Areopagus, 
but the heliasts, who exercised regular jurisdiction in cases of impiety.’ 

There is no sufficient reason for assuming any: change in this re- 
spect during the centuries following. It has been suggested, indeed 
(Der Attische Process, 373 sq.), that the statements of the later writers 
as to the competence of the Areopagus may be based on judicial innova- 
tions made by Demetrius of Phaleron (B. c. 317-307) ; but this theory 
is supported solely by one of the silliest stories in Diogenes Laertius 
(ii. 110). And all we know of Demetrius’ character and legislation 
makes against it. His chief accredited legislative act — the institution 
or rehabilitation of the Nomophylakes — was a distinct check on the 
general powers of the Areopagus; and even his gynaikonomoi, or regu- 
lators of female extravagance, involved an alienation rather than an in- 
crease of its censorial prerogative. 

The supreme importance of the Areopagus in Roman times rests 
mainly on remarks of Cicero, and Cicero is rather an echo of Isocrates 
than an original contemporary witness. The pious Roman could no 
more conceive of Athens as existing without an Areopagus than of the 
universe without a god (ad Att.i. 14), and to his fancy it still ruled the 
Athenian state (de nat. deor. ii. 29,74). We have plenty of inscrip- 
tions to prove that it had a voice in dedicating statues and conferring 
other honorary distinctions. It had some of the powers of a Board of Pub- 
lic Works,” and it seems to have retained some control in the matter of 
public instruction, now that Athens had become the University of the 
Roman world, a most important business.’ But in respect of judicial 


1 Philippi (Der Areopag und die Epheten, p. 156 sq.) sums up the result of 
his inquiry: “ Vorstand bei den Processen wegen 4o¢Bera ist der Archon- 
Konig, aber auch nicht immer [namely, not on writs of eicayyeAla and xpoBoan} : 
Richter sind entweder die Areopagiten oder die Heliasten. . . . Nur so viel 
scheint festzustehen dass die Heliasten in historischer Zeit die Zustindigen 
Richter waren und, wo die Areopagiten eintraten eine fiir uns nicht immer 
mehr erkennbare besondere Veranlassung angenommen werden muss, wie sie 
die Rede des Lysias iiber den Oelbaum fiir den einen Fall zeigt.” So Meier- 
Schémann (Der Attische Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 373) : “Somit sind die He- 
liasten die zustiindigen Richter der Rednerzeit [in Asebie-Processen] zu 
betrachten, wiihrend ein Eintreten des Areopags auf besonderen Grunde 
beruhen muss.” So, also, Dugit (Etude sur l’ Aréopage Athénien, Paris, 1867, 
p- 179) : “ Mais de tous les procés d’impiété que nous connaissons, et qui ont 
été régulicrement intentés et débattus, il n’en est aucun que soit mentionné 
comine ayant été porté devant l’Aréopage excepté les deux cas que nous venons 
de citer [namely, of Stilpon and Theodorus], cas od le Senat [Areopagus] agit 
avec les pouvoirs discrétionnaires d’un censeur, étant ala fois accusateurs 
et juge, nous voyons toujours des tribunaux d’Heliastes prendre connaissance 
des causes de ce genre. . . . On a done fait une confusion quand on a attribué, 
d’aprés l’opinion generalement admise, le connaissance des proces d’impiété & 
l’Aréopage.” 

2 A little more than a century before Paul’s visit, in 51 B. c., we find Cicero 
at Athens, and writing a letter of great interest in this connection. The Areo- 
pagus had granted Memmius a permit to remove from the garden of Epicurus 
the débris of that philosopher’s one-time dwelling in order to erect a new build- 
ing in its place. At the request of the Epicureans Cicero writes to Memmius, 
who had just left Athens, entreating him to waive this right and ask the 
Areopagus to annul its decree ; Cie. ad fam. xiii. 1 ; ad Att. v. 9. See Philippi, 


p- 309. 

8 Plutarch tells us (Cic. 24) that on Cicero’s recommendation it sought to 
secure the Peripatetic Kratippos as a teacher for Athens. 
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competence our authorities of the period are as good as silent: we have 
two stories (one by Alian and the other by Aulus Gellius) of female 
poisoners tried before the Areopagus ; the second is a prototype of Less- 
ing’s ring story, the case being adjourned for a hundred years; and 
Tacitus (Ann. ii. 55) mentions one Theophilus Areo judicio falsi 
damnatum, that is, probably, condemned for falsifying the standard 
weights and measures, of which (as of the sacred olives) they were the 
appointed guardians. Of impiety cases there is not a hint; the slight 
glimpses we get into the darkness of the Roman eclipse shows us the 
venerable court still acting within the jurisdiction which Aristotle as- 
signs it, and by which alone we shall find Chrysostom characterizing it. 
In the present state of the evidence, as Philippi well says, it is a palpa- 
ble perversity to speak of a gradually increasing power of the Areo- 
pagus in the Roman period as compared with that of the orators. 

We may therefore assume for St. Paul’s day what we have substan- 
tially proved for the earlier time, namely, that it was not the Areopagus, 
but the heliasts,! who would exercise regular jurisdiction in cases of 
impiety. And this accepted, it is certainly perverse to characterize the 
first step in such a process as “ bringing one before the Areopagus.”’ 
Socrates, we know, was cited before the Basileus at the Royal Stoa, and 
there he met Euthyphron, who was present to indict his own father for 
homicide. But neither Xenophon nor Plato could have reported either 
fact in the language which Luke uses of St. Paul. We know that the 
Basileus in fact docketed the case of Socrates in a court of heliasts,? and 
that the indictment of Euthyphron’s father (if historical) must have been 
tried at the Palladion or Delphinion. 


II. But, further, by what warrant the assumption of any judicial pro- 
cess whatever in Paul’s case ? 

Certainly not Luke’s, as we shall presently see. Nor that of the best 
later students of the Word.® 

Wordsworth is not far from the truth, but we get nearer the truth 
when we go back to Chrysostom, whom Hackett appears to have misun- 
derstood: “They led him to the Areopagus not to learn, but to chastise 
(xoddoa:), where the trials for homicide were held.” And again, to make 
the meaning clearer, “ Why did they drag him to the Areopagus? To 
intimidate him where they tried their homicide cases.” * 


1 More than a century after Paul’s visit Pausanias ean still say, 7d 3 wéysorov 
[Sixaorhpiov] Kad és 6 wAcioro: cuviacw ‘HAtalay Kadovow (i. 28, 8). 

2 See Curtius, Griech. Gesch., III. 114 sq. 

3 I cannot go into this, for the literature is not accessible at Athens ; but it 
is well summed up by Hackett (Commentary on Acts, p. 281): Calvin, Kunoel, 
Neander, Winer, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Baur, Doddridge, and the best 
-erities generally, at present, reject the opinion that Paul was carried before 
the Areopagus for a judicial examination. The authority of Chrysostom, 
among the ancient critics, stands in favor of it. A few among the Germans, 
as Hess, Hemsen, Scholz, follow on that side ; except that some of them 
would say (this is true of Hemsen) that the Areopagus was called together, 
not exactly to try the apostle, but to hear from him some account of his doc- 
trine. “The process,” says Wordsworth, “may have been only a preparatory 
inquiry, an dvd«piots. They who laid hands on him may. have intended to 
frighten the apostle by the judicial associations of the place, and to drive him 
out of the city.” Most of our English commentaries assume that Paul was 
arraigned at this time as a religious innovator. 

* *Hyov abrdy em) roy “Apeioy mdyov obx Sore uabeivy, GAN’ Sore nodrdoat, %vOa ai 
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Taking the two passages together, — the first is fairly glossed by the 
second, — the notion of punishment seems merged in that of intimidation : 
if there is any juridical suggestion, it is that of Judge Lynch. Chry- 
sostom, it isto be noted further, has no notion of the Areopagus as a 
heresy court; pevhaps because he knew his Aristotle, possibly because he 
knew the Athens of his own time. 

But back of Curtius and the commentators and Chrysostom, we must 
ascend to our sole original witness ; his must be the last word as it was 
the first in this controversy. For controversy, indeed, the apostolic 
writer, taken at his word, seems to have left no room. Paul, waiting at 
Athens for Silas and Timothy, is wrought up to a spiritual paroxysm as 
he sees the city crowded with idols. So he reasons in the synagogue 
with the Jews and the devout, and in the agora daily with all comers. 
And certain also of the Epicurean and Stoie philosophers encountered 
him. And some said, What would this babbler say? and others, He 
seems to be a setter forth of strange gods, because he preached Jesus 
and the resurrection. And laying hold of him they led him upon the 
Areopagus, saying, May we learn-what is this new teaching spoken by 
thee? For thou bringest to our ears certain strange things: we would 
learn therefore what these things mean. (Now all Athenians and the 
strangers sojourning there had no other pastime than to tell or to hear 
some brand new thing.) And standing in the midst of the Areopagus, 
Paul unfolded his great argument, — as we may well believe to a hushed 
audience, — till he came to touch its keynote in the call of all men every- 
where to repentance in view of a coming righteous judgment through a 
man divinely appointed and accredited to all by his resurrection from 
the dead. Then at the word Resurrection of the Dead some scoffed, 
while others said, ‘* We will hear thee on this matter yet again.” Thus 
Paul went out from their midst, but certain men clave unto him and be- 
lieved ; among them also Dionysius, an Areopagite, and a woman named 
Damaris, and others with them. 

On the face of this narrative there is not a hint of the Basileus, or the 
Royal Stoa, or of any judicial process whatever ; all this must be read 
into the text before it can be read out of it. The narration itself is clear, 
coherent, vivid with local color, realistic as a diary written on the spot. 

There is the incidental visit, — Paul was only waiting for his young 

colleagues; the revolt of spirit against rampant idolatry ;? the Sabbath 
ministry in the synagogue, and the every-day converse with all comers 
in the market-place, preaching to Gentile and Jew from the start as if 
there were no time to lose. The easy-going Epicurean chaffs him as a 
omeppoAdyos ;7 to the sterner Stoic he is the herald of strange gods as 
had been Socrates with his daimonion, and Phryne ; but it is these same 
philosophers of the Porch and the Garden who escort him upon Areo- 
pagus (or, please Curtius, to the Stoa) and interrogate him there. And 
govixal Sika. . Awa i eis thy “Apetoy mdyov abroy eiAkov; as Katawdttovres 
EvOa tas poviKas Sixas edixaCov. 

1 In one word — coined for the purpose, it may be, for we find it nowhere 
else — he shows us the city “full of idols,” xareiSwaoy ; and we know on other 
ancient testimony that Athens was more populous with gods than with men, 
and that the image peddlers choked her streets. 

2 One of the choice collection of epithets with which the great orator be- 
spatters Aschines (Dem., de corona, 127); but where was the philosopher 


among them who could have written this “ seed-picker’s’’ Letter to the 
Romans ? 
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their language is that, not of the law-court, but of the philosophic sympo- 
sium : “ May we learn what this new teaching is?” Not a word that even 
suggests the ypad1) doeBeias, not a hint of prosecution, defense, or acquit- 
tal. Instead of that, the whole proceeding is explained by that everlast- 
ing quidnunc-ery of the Athenian — as capital a trait to-day as it was in 
the days of Demosthenes and Theophrastus, of Lucian and St. Paul.’ 
Here is an outlandish barbarian with a new superstition, for, though the 
Jew is already established in Athens with his synagogue,’ Paul's is the 
first word of Jesus and the resurrection. Garden and Porch and Agora 
thrill with Athenian vivacity to the fresh sdnsation, and the word is, 
Away with him to a quiet spot, out of the dust and clatter of the full 
market, where we may hear his story and have a good time (eixaipovv) 
withal. Doubtless there were devout persons in the crowd and some 
good women. Tradition runs that Dionysius, studying at Heliopolis, had 
read in the crucifixion darkness the suffering of an unknown God, and 
Damaris must have come up with an open mind. There may well have 
‘been also heretic-baiters like Anytus and Meletus, but the old religion 
was too thoroughly worn out here to let them count for much. Philoso- 
phers there were, of course, with a higher type of curiosity, who would 
hear Paul as their forbears would have heard a new sophist just in from 
foreign parts; and their urbanity shapes and shades the question which 
paves the apostle’s way. It is the universal Athenian passion to tell or 
to hear some new thing, be it mere gossip, or politics, or philosophy, 
which primarily accounts, as the apostolic writer evidently intends it to 
account, for the scene which gives the Areopagus its enduring fame. 

If this is a reasonable account of the matter at its threshold, as 
the curious crowd gathers on the rock, the case grows stronger when 
we consider Paul’s discourse. It is not the plea of a defendant in the 
dock, of a man under grave charges before an august tribunal. We 
know how Paul bore himself in such crises, and we know his apologia 
vite as he stood upon the castle stairs in the face of a howling Jewish 
mob (Acts xxii.), or in the Council (xxiii. 1-10), or before Felix (xxiv. 
10-21), or in presence of Agrippa and his queen (xxvi. 2-29). Allowing 
for all difference in circumstance and environment, we cannot believe that 
one and the same writer could be so explicit in all these cases (as also 


1 AddAwy wéAts H wWéAts exelywy Hv, says Chrysostom. “ Other cities had their 
newsmongers, at Athens an exceptional demand produced the News-Maker,” 
says Jebb, commenting on Theophrastus’ Aoyoroids who goes about asking, 
By A€éyeral tt xatvdrepov ; as Demosthenes’ Demos circulate in the agora with 
their perpetual Aéyeral rt xawwdy ; 

2 Indeed, Curtius (Stadtgeschichte, p. 260 sq.) would have us believe that 
Jehovah was even then installed among the many gods whose idols crowded 
the Acropolis! In Pausanias’ enigmatical orovbalav daluwv he readily finds an 
“Iovdalwy daluwy, Gott der Juden, set up there in the sanctuary of Athena Er- 
gane by Octavian’s friend Herodes : “It is so patent an explanation,” he says, 
“that it has been put aside or overlooked only because one knew not how to 
explain the origin of the Jehovah-cult on the Acropolis.” But Herodes, in his 
zeal for reconciling Hellenic culture and Hebrew faith, had already set up in 
the sanctuary of the Graces here a statue of the high-priest Hyrkanos (Jo- 
sephus, Antt. Jud. xiv. 8, 5): why not then the God of the Jews also on the 
high place of Athena? Only one wonders, in that case, why Paul should 
have preached an Unknown God! Credulity and skepticism often run to- 
gether’; Curtius, as we have seen, is sure it was Dionysius who was Paul’s 
spokesman at the King’s Porch before his fellow Areopagites! 
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in the proceeding at Corinth before Gallio, xviii. 12-18) and so raylessly 
obscure when it comes to recording a like incident of parallel impor- 
tance ; and whatever interpretation we put upon the record, the Areopa- 
gus scene is the just dramatic complement of those scenes at Jerusalem 
and Cesarea. Paul has heard the Stoic murmur in the market-place, 
‘** He seemeth to be a setter-forth of strange divinities,” and he has seen 
also their altar to an “ Unknown God,” the suggestion anil text, not for 
a personal defense, but for a grand Christian apology built upon the 
lines of their own pagan consciousness. Had the gossip of the agora 
been formulated in an indictment, as in the case of Socrates, the fact 
could hardly have escaped notice by either speaker or reporter ; it could 
be felt in the tone, if not read in the letter of both. Untrammeled by 
tradition, the reader catches no such note. For a just analogy in things 
secular we must rather look away from the law court to the ecclesia, and 
recall the ancient scene as some ambassador mounts the Bema to deliver 
his message to the Athenian Demos. The man is lost in the mission ; it 
is Sparta reasoning with Athens. So Paul, standing in the midst of 
Mars’ Hill, speaks as an ambassador, and his message is that of a power 
beyond their political horizon and but faintly adumbrated in their philos- 
ophy. The man is lost in the mission; at Jerusalem and Qesarea Paul 
is defending himself, at Athens he is simply the spokesman of their 
* Unknown God.” 

If there is nothing judicial in the urbane inquiry or in the elevated 
discourse, there is certainly nothing of the kind in the closing scene. 
Even at Gallio’s judgment-seat justice was not so easy-going, and an 
Athenian dvaxpws, to say nothing of a trial, could never have reached 
so irrelevant a conclusion. Courts do not rise in the midst of the plead- 
ing with a scoff and an aw revoir, while the defendant walks unhindered 
out of the dock. 


III. With the judicial process, we must of course dismiss the theory 
of the Royal Stoa, which was never a town hall open to all comers. 
Thus we are left with Luke’s positive statements on the one hand, that 
Paul was conducted upon the Areopagus, and spoke standing in the 
midst of the Areopagus, and on the other hand, Curtius’ opinion that 
the Areopagus was “ the proper place neither for speaking nor for hear- 
ing.” We take Luke at his word, and we deny that Curtius’ opinion has 
any validity against it. 

Indeed, whether we reason @ priori in the study or take the testimony 
of our eyes on the spot, Curtius’ dictum is equally surprising. We have 
seen what the ancient uses of the rock were: here were tried the assas- 
sins and ruffians, the poisoners and incendiaries of old Athens. And does 
any one believe the sensation-loving Athenian permitted this thing to be 
done in a corner any more than we do now? Antiphon, indeed, tells us 
that the only reason for trying homicides in the open air was that the 
judges and the plaintiff might not be polluted by coming under the 
same roof with the blood-guilty; and so it may have been in origin, 
but the latter-day democratic account of the matter would probably be 
that no roof save the empyrean could cover the crowd which would flock 
to such an occasion. No official docket of the Areopagus has come down 
to us, and the pleas of criminal lawyers are as little remembered in an- 
cient literature as in modern.!. We know, however, on the testimony of 


1 Of speeches actually spoken in murder cases we have but two remaining, 
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his old enemy, that Demosthenes himself was once plaintiff in a case 
before the Areopagus for assault and battery (A®schines, Against Ctesi- 
phon, 51), and that one of his clients was brought up here on the same 
charge (Dem. XL. 32). We have, too, Lysias’ speech on the Sacred 
Olive ; and no one can read it without feeling the presence of a great 
and sympathetic audience. There in full sunlight under the open sky,’ 
time and time again famous orators must have addressed the court in 
the hearing of an eager throng.? And there was no lack of room; our 
own eyes witness that. On the highest platform facing the Acropolis 
there is comparatively level standing-ground for at least five hundred 
people, — the court in historical times could hardly have numbered more 
than ninety members, — and the gradually descending slopes to the west 
afford ample room for thousands more. Paul had only to go down these 
slopes to “the midst of Mars’ Hill” as a whole, and he would find him- 
self and his auditors in very much the position which Curtius provides 
for the orator and assembly in his new Pnyx on the slopes of Philo- 
pappos. 

Far from being an unfit place, all things considered, the Areopagus 
was an ideal platform for the occasion. For an ordinary public meeting, 
on due notice, the Pnyx (not the Curtian affair) or the Theatre would 
have afforded a better auditorium ; but for the present purpose they were 
both practically out of reach. What is wanted is a spot at once in close 
proximity to the agora and removed from its hurly-burly traffic ; the 
Areopagus alone and completely answers to the conditions, and “ to the 
Areopagus ” would be the spontaneous and inevitable word. 

This on topographical grounds alone; but we must recognize another. 
Had the master passion been stirred now by some new question in their 
politics or philosophies it might have turned their eyes at least to the Pnyx 
or the Academy, comparatively remote and deserted as these famous 
places were ; with a religious question to set them agog, the associations of 


those of Lysias against Agoratus and Eratosthenes ; and both of these were 
really state cases growing out of the bloody rule of the Thirty, and each 
was by a legal fiction taken out of its regular jurisdiction. We have, how- 
ever, two speeches of Lysias in cases of wounding with intent, both before the 
Areopagus. 

1 So Kaibel and Kiessling render the . . . atot cal dwal@pio: of Aristotle’s Po- 
liteia, notwithstanding the vulgar tradition, from Lucian down to Miss Harrison, 
that the court sat in night and darkness that it might have respect not to the 
speaker, but to the word spoken — evidently a pretty fiction. 

2 Since finishing this study I have for the first time remarked Gilbert’s view 
(Griechische Staatsalterthiimer, p. 236). On the authority of the passage al- 
ready cited from the speech against Aristogeiton, he holds to sessions in the 
Stoa as well as on the rock, and in both cases secret. For the secrecy of the 
sessions on Areopagus he rests solely on the speech against Nera, 79, 80. 
But the inference is quite unwarranted. Demosthenes (if he be the speaker) 
is recounting the scandal that arose when Theogenes of Erchia,a simple rustic, 
but called by the lot to be Basilens, was tricked into espousing a strumpet and 
the daughter of a strumpet (Nera), who thus became facfAwva, and as 
such led the celebration of solemn and ineffable rites. At the end of the 
year Theogenes comes up with his colleague Archons to be received to life- 
membership in the Areopagus, and is called to account for this scandal and 
disciplined, but (as became so delicate a scrutiny), “in secret and with de- 
corum,” év amopphre kai 81a koopuidrnta. The case is no more normal than when 
the heliasts impaneled to try Antiphon for profaning the Mysteries are drawn 
from those who were themselves Myste. 
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the Areopagus, with its sanctuary of the Awful Goddesses, would first of 
all appeal to them. And just in proportion as religious indignation was 
added to religious curiosity (and after Luke’s explanation of their motive, 
we must give chief weight to Chrysostom’s), this appeal would be the 
stronger. If modern research practically dismisses the tradition of the 
Areopagus as the heresy court of old Athens, it leaves it still the seat of 
highest criminal justice, as it was the most venerable of all their tribunals. 
Upon this rock gods had sat in judgment upon gods. Here, too, that heroic 
holy matricide, Orestes, hunted by the grisly Furies, had won his verdict 
of vindication and peace through Apollo’s pleadings and Athena’s cast- 
ing vote. Henceforth, this is Athena’s court by the charter of her own 
divine word,’ while the dread goddesses, gracious now in name, take up 
their gloomy dwelling underneath. In all its sacred territory Athens 
had no more awe-inspiring spot; it was the last spot that even a oeppo- 
Adyos would choose for airing a new theology. 

If it was a fit — indeed, the only fit— rendezvous from the Athenian 
standpoint, to Paul, as now to every thoughtful student of his discourse, 
it must have seemed the ideal pulpit for a proclamation of the Unknown 
God.? The orator on the Bema, sweeping at a glance all the crowding 
glories of his city, had no need of glittering generality or far-fetched 
allusion ; to the gathered Demos he was as the voice of the vision of their 
own eyes. ‘To both, the scene was one of immediate inspiration. So it 
was with the preacher on the Areopagus. One cannot read Paul’s words 
here on Paul’s platform without feeling this through and through. Smit- 
ten by his step, the Rock of Dread itself is turned into a wellspring of 
inspiration, and the visible monuments of Athenian deisidaimonia, in 
altar and priestly ministration and temple and plastic gods, deploy as an 
army of witnesses to the one Living God, whose offspring we all are! 
All this Paul might have said down there in the Agora or in the clois- 
tered Porch ; it was his supreme felicity to say it here on the Rock in 
full sunlight, under open sky, where his voice, interpreting the vision of 
his hearers’ eyes, might so uplift them to the truer vision of the spirit. 
And though he went out from among them, scoffed at by some and po- 
litely bantered by others, we know that spiritual eyes were opened. Not 
in the synagogue nor of his own people: the first fruits of Christianity 
in Athens were wrested from this pagan rock and the very circle of Athe- 
na’s august court. 

Many words, it may seem, against few, and to little purpose. But the 
sole Christian landmark of old Athens ought not to be surrendered with- 
out battle. The King’s Stoa has vanished to the last vestige, unless, per- 
chance, some fragments of it still lie under the huddle of mean huts now 
covering the ground below the Theseum. The synagogue — who shall 
even guess where it stood? The limits of the market-place are ill-defined, 
though we may reasonably localize Paul’s daily converse with all comers 
in that great Roman agora, hard by the Tower of the Winds, which 
within two years past the spade has in part uncovered, and which in 
Paul’s time must have been one of the brand-new things in Athenian 
architecture. The altar to the Unknown God is gone with most of the other 
oceBacpara ;* gone too the colossal bronze Athena, warder of her citadel 


1 Hschylus, Eumenides, 674 sqq. 

2 See my study of “The Setting of St. Paul’s Apology,” in the Old and 
New Testament Student, June, 1891. 

® In fact, there stands to-day in its place but one altar which Paul’s eyes 
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and city, which shone in Paul’s face as he declared it unmeet for the 
offspring of a living God to liken Him to gold or silver or stone of 
man’s fashioning. Of temples made with hands, in all their magnifi- 
cence, yet too mean to house the Lord of Heaven and Earth, there still 
stands one which time has scarcely touched save to mellow its beauty ; of 
others, enough to stir, if not to satisfy, the imagination, to make us feel 
that if Paul’s reasoning holds good here it has universal validity, for man 
has reared and shall rear no diviner dwelling-place than the Parthenon. 
Yet after all it is God's building only that abides, — 


“ Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares gray Marathon.” 


Though an earthquake’s shock has riven off one beetling crag, tum- 
bling, as it were, the roof of the Awful Goddesses upon their own heads, 
age spares our Areopagus, and must spare till the rocks melt and the 
mountains be removed. It is only a question of saving its sacred associa- 
tions. Next to Christ’s own mountain pulpit (Matt. v., vi.), which no sur- 
vey of ours can now determine, this is the grandest of Christian pulpits ; 
and its credentials as such have never been discredited. Curtius himself 
has accepted them. Almost at the very time his “ Stadtgeschichte ” was 
issuing from the press, on the occasion of his golden Doctor-jubilee, a 
pupil and admirer was writing this of him: “ Never has he forgotten, 
but oft with tongue and pen declared, that on the Areopagus-Rock at 
Athens, not only the curse-laden Greek Orestes found his redemption, 
but that there Paul proclaimed to all the world the Gospel of Christ, 
who bade all the weary and heavy-laden to come unto him.” (Philolo- 
gische Wochenschrift for December 26, 1891.) 

We appeal from Curtius to Curtius, and we hold fast our Pauline 
Areopagus. Among the certainties of old Athens, this grand Christian 
pulpit stands unshaken and sure. 


J. Irving Manatt. 


ATHENS. 


may have looked upon, and certainly did look upon, if he came in by the 
Dipylon Gate ; it is the round marble altar inscribed.‘‘To Zeus Herkeios, 
Hermes, Akamas,” broken off above, but still planted where it must have 
stood, just inside the Dipylon, when Socrates went about these streets. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





Tue Princietes or Etuics. By HerBert Spencer. Vol. I. pp. 572. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1892. 


Mr. Spencer has been able to fulfill the hopes expressed a year ago 
when he published the volume on Justice, and hence has now added to 
the original “‘ Data of Ethics” the portions necessary to complete the 
first volume of the “ Principles.” The additions consist of the “ Induc- 
tions of Ethics,” and the “ Ethics of Individual Life.” The “ Indue- 
tions” comprise a historical account of the various customs in the develop- 
ment of society, such as aggression, robbery, revenge, generosity, veracity, 
chastity, ete., and the last part on the “ Ethics of Individual Life” com- 
prehends a more or less scientific discussion of the conduct necessary to 
the perfection and happiness of the individual. 

The additions contain nothing of special interest to the theory of 
ethics. In so far as they represent merely additional evidence of evolu- 
tion in morality they are useful, but the discussion does not throw any 
light upon the fundamental questions of speculative ethics ; nor does it 
avail much in the matter of practical morals. Mr. Spencer’s problem is 
almost wholly genetic, and fruitful as this may be historically, it affords 
little aid in the solution of the current questions agitating the moral 
world. There is one fact, however, of some speculative interest. It is 
not any statement made by Mr. Spencer, nor any doctrine prominently 
advocated by him in this volume ; but it is the inevitable inference which 
most readers would draw from the method of discussion. This is the 
appearance of entire redativity in man’s conception of morals. The con- 
tradictory ideas which Mr. Spencer enumerates as prevailing in various 
periods of history are calculated to disturb some minds that have been 
trained to think that the question is wholly regarding the native or the 
empirical origin of conscience. It must be apparent, however, that the 
proper reconstruction of ethics must get away as far as possible from 
the presumptions of the school of Reid, Stewart, and searchers for a fully 
armed conscience in all and the primitive races of mankind. They may 
not detect in Mr. Spencer the corrective of his doctrine of relativity, but 
it is present, and is found in his recognition of the universal tendency of 
men to solve this contradiction of customs by making morality depend 
more on conformity to certain feelings and sentiments than on the at- 
tainment of a given object. This exhibits a tendency on the part of Mr. 
Spencer to make morality internal. Whether correct or not in this view 
it is not our function to say, but it is certainly out of harmony with the 
earlier emphasis upon external morality. It is, at any rate, a distinct 
modification of the doctrine of relativity. 

It is interesting to observe that his theory of obligation, as newly an- 
nounced in the additions, is less equivocal than in the “ Data of Ethics,” 
which stand unaltered in the present volume. Readers of the “ Data” 
will remember that he there makes the sense of obligation complex, one 
of which elements is inconsistent with his doctrine of the transitory na- 
ture of the idea of duty. But in the present additions, although the idea 
of obligation remains complex, it is not exposed to the same objections as 
before. It is more sharply distinguished from the ‘“ moral sentiments.” 


J. H. Hyslop. 
Cotumsia CoLLecE, N. Y. 
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Ethik, Encyklopidische Skizzen und Literatur, angaben zur Sit- 
tenlehre. Von Dr. Georg Runze, a. o. Professor an der Universitit zu 
Berlin. 8vo,s. 274. Berlin: Carl Duncker. 1891.— This volume is 
almost entirely an outline of practical ethics, so far as the term denotes 
an analysis of the institutions and practices which concern the welfare 
of the social organism. Only sixteen pages are devoted to theoretical 
questions. Even this small portion is chiefly occupied with a state- 
ment of historical points of view and their relations to each other. The 
practical ethies has the usual three divisions into individual ethics, social 
ethics, and the reciprocal relation of the two. The special questions 
taken up under these heads are not discussed, but the problems in each 
case are only stated. In fact, the author’s object is to give nothing but 
an outline of the doctrine held on practical problems with references 
to their authors. The bibliography, with this in view, is exceptionally 
full and valuable. 

Die Psychologie in Kant’s Ethik. Von Dr. Alfred Hegler. 8vo, 
s. 331. Freiburg: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung von J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1891. —- Although the present volume is not one of a direct in- 
terest to ethics generally, it has a special merit of its own. It is a very 
careful and thorough examination of the relation between psychology 
and, Kant’s ethies. Students of Kant’s ethical doctrines will find it a 
very instructive guide. The very starting-point of the author’s discus- 
sion is a most important remark, which ought to be forced into the mind 
of every one who studies ethics. It is that the problem which Kant set 
before himself was not the genesis of moral ideas, but the principles 
upon which our moral maxims and practices are based. His problem 
was therefore not a psychological, but an epistemological one. This is 
only to say that the attempt of the evolutionists to monopolize the ques- 
tion under assumptions of its genetic character is only to divert the mind 
away from the only point which has any value in the discussion. ‘The 
remark, therefore, in relation to Kant has a much wider relevancy, and 
is testimony to the author’s insight into the nature of the ethical problem. 
The analysis of Kant’s own doctrine is characterized by no less know- 
ledge and insight. It is not a critique nor a defense, but an exposition 
of Kant’s point of view and its relation to psychological questions. We 
cannot but regard it as a very valuable help to students, especially to 
those who feel the difficulties of Kant’s complicated style and his real or 
apparent inconsistencies. 

Das Problem der Ethik in der Gegenwart. Von Hans Gallwitz. 
8vo, s. 272. Gittingen’: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 1891. — 
Dr. Gallwitz has written upon the theoretical problem of ethics from the 
position of a theologian and a Christian. He seems to represent some- 
what a reaction against the rationalistic ethics of the last and present 
century, but he attaches himself to Ritsehl, who has been a strong, al- 
though erratic critic of Kant and Lotze. The author’s religious stand- 
point, however, is not traceable in any marked degree until we arrive at 
the last chapter. More than one half of the volume is critical. Where 
we should expect from the author a constructive view in dealing with 
some of the fundamental questions, we find only a criticism of Kantian 
and other doctrines. The charge against them of being merely abstrac- 
tions is very well sustained, but would not be denied by their authors in 
the sense in which they are conceived. ‘Then when the present author 
comes to maintain that it is the whole personality which must be con- 
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sidered in moral theories and not the abstract personality of reason as 
opposed to sense, he is unquestionably correct, but mistaken in supposing 
that he would be opposed by any one in his conception of the case. His 
religious presuppositions appear in the claim for the absolute value of the 
person of Christ in a constructive view of the world. This position. how- 
ever, seems to be defended from the abstract and speculative standpoint 
of scholastic theology and not from the modern sociological view. We 
do not think that he gives his doctrine any practical value. It is too 
much hampered by metaphysical conceptions of a period that has wholly 
passed away. ‘ 

The Purse and the Conscience: An attempt to show the connection 
between Economics and Ethics. By Herbert M. Thompson. Crown 
8vo, pp. 167. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1891. — The sub- 
ject of this volume is well chosen. ‘The present moral fermentation the 
world over in connection with economic problems makes the question of 
morals in trade a very timely one. But it is to be lamented that the 
author has not treated his subject better. He should have introduced 
it with some account of the gradual separation of ethics and economics, 
and then followed up the matter with a thorough discussion of the rela- 
tion between the two factors in the solution of present problems. But 
instead of this we have a very perfunctory treatise, bordering at times 
upon platitudes. Nor can the author plead the want of space to develop 
his subject because similar monographs in the same series have suc- 
ceeded in doing scholarly work. ‘The author’s defects in this respect are 
to be all the more regretted because of his moral earnestness, the gen- 
eral correctness of his views, and the importance of the subject. It is to 
be hoped that some one will give this question adequate treatment. It 
is high time to point out that the problem which so many conceive to be 
an economic one is really and perhaps only a moral problem. There is 
one interesting thesis maintained by the author that is worth recording 
because the socialists accuse competition of being the sole cause of the 
evils they wish to remove by the reorganization of society. The author 
maintains that competition does nearly everything to equalize distribu- 
tion. If this be true, and we think it probably is so, no better proof 
could be given that the source of most present evils is a moral and not 
an economic cause. Were the volume as suggestive of other points of 
view as of this, it would be found to have more value. 

Illegitimacy. A Study in Morals. With maps and diagrams. By 
Albert Leffingwell, M. D. 8vo, pp. 160. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
schein & Co. ; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. This volume 
consists of a careful statistical inquiry into illegitimacy in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with occasional mention of comparative data from 
the Continent and the United States. The statistics are collected with 
reference to a determination of the causes of the phenomenon, but nothing 
definite is reached in this respect. There are some suggestive moral 
reflections, but they are few, and yet the facts themselves are grouped 
in a way to make them very fertile in suggestions to the careful reader. 

The first thing that seems to strike the author in the matter of illegiti- 
macy is its uniformity from year to year in the same locality. The table 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland, shows that the number of illegitimate 
children during the ten years from 1879 to 1889, averaged about 41,000 
for England, 9,500 for Scotland, and 3,100 for Ireland. It is noticeable, 
however, that there has been a slight decrease in each country during 
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this period : 1,500 in England, 1,000 in Scotland, and 250 in Ireland. 
This is an important fact to know for any purpose, but especially in con- 
sidering the author’s treatment of this uniformity in relation to the free- 
dom of the will. He thinks the figures bring the phenomenon under such 
a law of nature that the supposition of freedom cannot be entertained in 
regard to it. But we think such a view mistakes entirely both the true 
conception of freedom, and its relation to the laws of nature. Indeed, 
we see no reason for bringing the doctrine into notice during the discus- 
sion of the matter at hand. The figures are decidedly more interesting 
when taken comparatively and in connection with the moral and political 
conditions of the several countries, and it is one of the author’s objects to 
call attention to the relation between the intellectual, moral, and religious 
conditions of different localities, and the rate of illegitimacy in those 
places. Thus, between 1878 and 1887, there were born jive times as 
many illegitimate children in orthodox Scotland as in Roman Catholic 
Treland, and three times as many as in England. ‘The author does not 
go so far as to attribute the difference to religion, although his mode of 
statement would lead most readers to believe that this was what he 
meant, especially when corroborating these data by similar figures from 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. But the most decided error 
of all such reasoners is found in the failure to ascertain whether the ille- 
gitimacy is connected with religious individuals or religious countries. 
There is a great deal of this cheap argument by skeptics, from the coin- 
cidence of crime and vice with religious countries to the idea that religion 
is the cause of them. The author does not assert this; he is too cautious. 
But he lends his influence to such an inference by emphasizing the con- 
nection, and by his failure to expose the palpable fallacy in it. 

A most interesting question is raised in the query whether urban or 
rural life is worse in illegitimacy, and the statistics are decidedly in favor 
of the former. In London, Birmingham, and Liverpool, the rates for 
1889 were respectively 38, 45, and 58 of illegitimate to every thousand 
births. In the rural districts of North Wales, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, and Shropshire, for the same year, they were respectively 71, 72, 79, 
and 79 per thousand. Several other questions are examined in the same 
way and in the light of very suggestive figures. But it is not necessary 
to take them up here. It will suffice to say that the student will find the 
volume on the whole a very instructive one. This characteristic is espe- 
cially noticeable in the essay appended to the main discussion and upon 
the influence of the seasons on conduct. Some very remarkable facts 
are brought out here. One, in particular, is the influence of spring and 
summer upon both the rate of illegitimacy and the rate of suicide. 

J. H. Hyslop. 


Corumsra Cotireces, N. Y. 


Oriental Religions and Christianity. A Course of Lectures delivered 
on the Ely Foundation before the Students of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, 1891. By Frank F. Ellinwood, D. D., Secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A.; Lee- 
turer on Comparative Religion in the University of the City of New York. 
Pp. xviii, 384. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. $1.75.— Dr. 
Ellinwood urges strongly and very justly the necessity that missionaries 
should know what the real thoughts are of the peoples they are preach- 
ing to, and should not, under the cover of pious simplicity, fire off at 
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them formulas mechanically appropriated under entirely different condi- 
tions. It cannot be said that he has altogether attained to that objective- 
ness of treatment which might be desired. There is here and there a 
little over-urgency of pleading, especially as to some of the alleged re- 
semblances of the Gospel of the Infancy to Buddhist legends, which, be- 
sides respecting what is least dwelt on by the apostles, are, as indeed the 
author shows, of a very elusive kind, and, if communicated at all, quite 
as likely to have been communicated the other way. Dr. Ellinwood, 
however, shows that he understands the various systems well, and demon- 
strates that they all come short of a fruitful, never stagnant, never re- 
ceding power of redemption, and therefore, though containing many 
truths, must finally yield to Him who is the Truth. 

Africa and America. Addresses and Discourses. By Alex. Crum- 
mell, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Washington, D.C. ; author of * Future 
of Africa,” and “The Greatness of Christ, and other Sermons.” Pp. 
vii, 466. Springfield, Mass.: Willey & Co. 1891.— These papers are 
marked by three things, strong sense, right feeling, and sound principle. 
The author will stand “no nonsense,” either from white men or black 
men. He does not want the colored people to be everlastingly whining, 
dwelling morbidly on either past or present wrongs, nor yet fantastically 
eager to thrust themselves into the front ranks of achievement before the 
time, but to buckle down to strenuous duties and homely industries, and 
to outgrow the past in the way of Duties that shall engender Rights. A 
moral revolution, he believes, is their first need, and one that will consecrate 
the Family. He has no belief in a parasitic culture, nor in fusion, but 
in the attainment of a Christian contentment, in both races, to develop 
their peculiarities apart, and yet concurrently, for the one commonweal. 
He gives Dr. J. L. Tucker such a dose of sarcasm and logic as he de- 
serves. He honors the calling of a servant, and shows admirably its 
peculiar advantages. He believes that it is to be an abiding relation, 
and says he sees no reason why the colored people especially should 
not devote themselves to it. But he detects and warns against all the 
disguises under which slavery lurks. Although he has spent a number 
of years (eleven, we believe) in Liberia, he does not appear to be art or 
part in these fantastic schemes for tolling off the whole race into Africa. 
Indeed, on every side, the book seems to be in the most eminent sense 
right-headed. Colored men and women could not do better than to pro- 
cure and deeply ponder its various counsels. They are the counsels of a 
wise, widely informed, and genuinely Christian man. 

The paper on the Black Woman of the South is particularly excellent : 
‘“*‘ Humble and benighted as she is, the black woman of the South is one 
of the queens of womanhood. If there is any other woman on this 
earth who in native aboriginal qualities is her superior, I know not where 
she is to be found ; for, I do say, that in tenderness of feeling, in genuine 
native modesty, in large disinterestedness, in sweetness of disposition, 
and deep humility, in unselfish devotedness, and in warm, motherly as- 
siduities, the negro woman is unsurpassed by any other woman on the 
earth.” 

Holy Names, As Interpretations of the Story of the Manger and the 
Cross. By the Rev. Julian K. Smyth, author of “ Footprints of the 
Saviour.” He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you. — 2 John xiv. 17. 
Pp. 203. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1891.— Of course the “2 John” 
of the title-page is a slip for “St. John.” The book is a devout exposi- 
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tion of the Saviour’s relations to mankind, as conceived according to the 
Swedenborgian, or, as its adherents will have it called, the New Church 
scheme. ‘The author certainly takes this on its better side, and he shows 
both mental and spiritual depth sufficient to sound the recesses of this 
scheme. Swedenborg was a deep thinker, but an aberrant one, and this 
fact entails upon his system an inevitable monotony, which no exposition 
that we have seen escapes. This brief, though full, meditation, appears to 
us to be as little amenable to the charge as almost anything we have 
seen of the same school. On one point he displays marked originality. 
His exposition of the doctrine of the growth of the Hells before the Re- 
deemer’s advent, and the effects of his conflict with the powers of dark- 
hess in repressing this growth, not only gives an intelligible explanation, 
—the first that has been intelligible to us, — but seems not unworthy to 
contribute to the general body of Christian thought. As to his explana- 
tion of the Saviour’s humanity as being simply the outward swathing and 
involucrum, physical and mental, of his Godhead, this, not in itself 
(since so far as it seems not unlike Catholic theology), but in its assump- 
tion that the mother in any birth furnishes only the conditions of develop- 
ment, appears to us fundamentally false. Read Quatrefage’s ‘‘ Le 
‘Tourbillon vital,” and indeed the whole course of modern science. The 
church has always rejected every form of Patripassianism, however 
covert, whether maintained by a Callistus or a Swedenborg (if Callistus 
did maintain it), and always will reject it. The created sonship was, 
and as science now knows, would be, complete from the human parentage, 
single or dual. ‘The divine Sonship, expressing itself in this, can only be, 
in the end of all circuits of thought, accepted as from eternity. 

Apart from its essential aberration from the historical foundation of 
Christian doctrine, there is a great deal in the little book highly profit- 
able both for thought and life. Few books are so surcharged with rever- 
ent loyalty to the Saviour’s person and purpose. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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